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In 

BfiOf . . . News of 1981 Farm Income, the Stronger Dollar, and Retail Food Prices 



Crop production prospective brighter this 
year than last. A record wheat harvest is near- 
ly completed, and somewhat better growing 
conditions this summer point to Urge crops 
of feed grains, oilseeds, and cotton. Farmers 
in most other countries arc also enjoying 
more favorable weather. In early July, total 
foreign grain production was forecast to 
rise 3 percent, oilseed output 4 percent, and 
cotton production about I percent. 

The first detailed farm income estimates for 
1980 were recently completed. They show 
net farm income last year of $19,9 billion 
after inventory adjustment^ down from the 
previous estimate of $21.7 billion and 39 per- 
cent below 1979's $32/7 billion. Before in- 
ventory adjustment* net income in 1980 was 
$21 .8 billion, 20 percent below the $27.4 
billion of 1979, Net farm income for 1981 
(after inventory adjustment) is now forecast 
at $22 to $27 billion, with the current assess- 
ment near the Lower end of the range. 

Disappointing livestock receipts have been a 
major factor depressing net farm income this 
year. Other factors include: 1) more favor* 
able weather and the outlook for larger 1981 
crops here and abroad, 2) continuing high in- 
terest rates, and 3) the strong dollar. Larger 
U-S, crops this year and increased cattle 
numbers should raise the value of farm in- 
ventories, accounting for much of the anti- 
cipated increase in 1981 net farm income. 
Inventory values dropped last year after a 
large rise in 1979, 

The first 6 months of 198t saw an almost 
unbroken increase in the dollar's value rela- 
tive to the German mark, Dutch guElder, Ja- 
panese yen, and British pound. This steady 
strengthening of the dollar has pressured 
commodity prices downward. High interest 
rates, the earlier developments in Poland, 
and unfavorable economic prospects in West- 
ern Europe contributed to the dollar's rise. 
The continuing high U.S. interest rates, the 
stiU -improving U,S. balance on current ac- 
count, restrictive U,S. economic policies, 
and continued political tension in Europe 
will sustain the dollar's strength. 




The U.S. economy has apparently returned 
to the stagnation that by and large has char- 
acterized h since late 1978, Prelirninary esti- 
mates show that real Gross National Product 
(GNP) fell at an annual rate of 15 percent 
in the second quarter-* substantial reversal 
from the 8,6-percent growth rate achieved in 
the first quarter. The second-quarter real 
GNP of $1 ,509,1 billion represents growth 
of only 0.9 percent (compound annual rate) 
from the first quarter of 1979. The absence 
of strength in all major sectors of final de- 
mand—consumption, investment (including 
housing), net exports, and government -sug- 
gests that growth during the next several 
months will be modest at best. 



The Consumer Price Index for food is ex- 
pected to rise 8 to 10 percent this year, with 
current indicators suggesting a 9-percent in- 
crease. However, the final outcome will 
hinge on what happens in coming months to 
weather, livestock marketings, and the gen- 
eral economy* Declining meat prices in the 
first part of 1981 from late 19 80 -reflecting 
large marketings and weak demand— have 
helped to moderate food price rises so far 
this year. 

About one-fifth of this year's rise in retail 
food prices can be attributed to a 5- to 8-per- 
cent increase in the farm value of food, most 
of which is anticipated to come in the sec- 
ond half. In particular, the farm value of 
meats will rise in the third quarter as hog 
marketings decline. Over three-fifths of the 
1981 food price rise will come from a 10- to 
12-percent increase in the farm-to-retail 
spread. 

Storage space should be sufficient for this 
year's grain harvest because of continuing in- 
creases in storage capacity (109 millionbush- 
els since 1980) and decreases in carryover 
grain stocks from 1980's record levels. Based 
on recent marketing levels and the July crop 
estimates, only 4 of 1 5 States selected for 
close scrutiny (which will account for nearly 
three-quarters of the total U.S. grain harvest) 
appear likely to fill more than 75 percent of 
their available storage capacity. 

Japan accounts for about 15 percent of U.S, 
agricultural exports and is the United States' 
largest single-country market. Over the past 
10 years, Japan has relied on the United 
States for more than one-third of its total 
farm imports, with the U.S, share increasing 
slowly but steadily. In the future, the United 
States will at least maintain its share of the 
Japanese market. U.S. agricultural shipments 
to Japan in 1980 totaled S6.1 billion. They 
could approach S7 billion by the end of 
1981. 
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Crop production prospects are brighter this 
year than last. A record wheat harvest is 
nearly completed, and somewhat better 
growing conditions this summer point to 
large crops of feed grains, oilseeds, and cot- 
tort. Farmers in most other countries are also 
enjoying more favorable weather. In early 
July* total foreign grain production was fore- 
cast to rise 3 percent* oilseed output 4 per- 
cent, and cotton production about 1 
percent. 

Larger farm output will be accompanied by 
only a modest increase in the demand for 
food and fiber. Along with continued world 
population growth, the general shift toward 
more animal protein in diets will raise the 
demand for U.S. agricultural products. How- 
ever, lackluster economic growth in most 
countries is tempering the export outlook. 

While early estimates indicate that 1981 U.S. 
corn and soybean crops will be up 7 and 10 
percent, respectively, it will be well into the 
fall before actual output is known for 
certain. Com and soybean crops in the Com 
Belt got off to a shaky start as too much rain 
fell in the eastern part and not enough in the 
western part. However, weather conditions 
generally improved during July. 



Livestock Producers Awaiting Fiimer 
News on 1981 Crops 
Uncertainty about crop prospects and 
generally weak consumer demand suggest 
that livestock producers will keep their pro- 
duction plans tentative. Recent gains in 
cattle^ hog> and broiler prices have not led to 
optimism in the livestock sector. Cattle feed- 
ing activity likely will be moderated unless 
feed costs ease and interest rates decline— 
even though feeder cattle are now priced 
lower than fed cattle, Hog producers will 
continue to sharply reduce output until 
returns and production costs are more 
certain, but moderate increases in broiler 
output will continue. In the fourth quarter, 
total meat production will be a little smaller 
than last fall. This summer's production of 
red meats and poultry is running about 1 
percent larger than a year earlier. 

Weather conditions have been somewhat 
better than last season in most wheat-grow- 
ing areas, and farmers will harvest 14 percent 
more acres. As a result, this year's wheat 
crop is estimated at about 2.8 billion 
bushels* 19 percent larger than last year*s 
record. Wheat use will rise, with both ex- 
ports and domestic use gaining. The large 
supply and resultant weakness in wheat 
prices is encouraging use in livestock and 
poultry feeding, especially in the southern 
States. 

Outlook for Foreign Crops and Trade 
Crop production in other major exporting 
countries parallels prospects in the United 
States, with sharper production increases 
likely for wheat than for feed grains. 
Australia and Canada may have much larger 
wheat crops, but only a very small rise is 
anticipated for the USSR. However, the 
1981 Soviet coarse grain crop is likely to 
exceed the poor 1980 harvest. 

Larger crop supplies in the United States will 
help bolster 1981/82 exports. While many 
uncertainties remain, increasing demand for 
wheat from the USSR and India-along with 
continued high demand from China-wUl 
likely expand U.S. shipments despite the 
dollar's strength in international markets. 
Soybean exports will also exceed this year's 
reduced volume. However, with large availa- 
bilities of grains in the Southern Hemis- 
phere* U-S. feed grain exports are expected 
to about match this season's level. (Don 
Seaborg (202)447^8376) 



LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

The July 1 inventory of U.S. cattle and 

calves totaled 125 million head, up 2 percent 

-nearly 2 million head-from a year ago. 
The beef cow inventory rose 2 percent, 
while the number of heifers being saved for 
beef herd expansion increased 7 percent. 
These. figures point to continued expansion 
of beef herds. 

The 1981 calf crop is expected to rise only 1 
percent this year. The number of other 
heifers (not being saved for herd replace- 
ment) and steers weighing over 500 pounds 
decreased 2 and 1 percent, respectively, 
from last July 1 . Calves outside feedlots 
numbered 2 percent more than a year ago, 
while the yearling supply declined 3 percent. 
These figures reflect only a modest 1 -percent 
increase in the feeder cattle supply, but the 
numbers are still adequate to allow for 
increased feedlot placements if harvest pros- 
pects improve. 

The July 1 inventory of cattle on feed in the 
23 major cattle-feeding States declined 1 
percent from a year ago, while April June 
placements increased 6 percent and market- 
ings declined 1 percent. Seven-State place- 
ment rates declined 9 percent in June, in 
contrast with April's record rise of 39 per- 
cent; placements rose only 8 percent for the 
entire second quarter. 

The number of cattle on feed on July 1 was 
the smallest since 1975; however, the decline 
reflects a sharp drop in the lighter weight 
categories. Larger numbers of cattle in the 
heavier weight groups indicate that fed cattle 
marketings will remain large this summer. 
Producers have reported plans to market 7 
percent more fed cattle than last summer; 
however, the larger marketings should not 
become burdensome if feedlots remain cur- 
rent with their marketings, holding down 
slaughter weights. Reduced pork production 
will further moderate the impact. However* 
if feedlots do not remain current and 
weights begin to rise > prices for Choice fed 
steers could decline to the low- to mid-$60's. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 
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Supplies Update; Livestock and Products 
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1 Commercial production. 

Cattle prices have declined since early sum- 
mer because of larger meat supplies and a 
sluggish economy. Higher live-animal prices 
since early spring are still being passed on to 
consumers, who are hesitant to pay the 
moderately higher prices. This hesitancy, 
along with larger meat supplies and a con- 
tinued sluggish economy, will likely keep 
downward pressure on livestock prices this 
summer and into the fall. 
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^Federally inspected slaughter, certified 

increased fed cattle marketings beginning 
late this summer and continued large nonfed 
slaughter will push production above a year 
earlier in the third quarter. Choice fed steer 
prices may average $66 to $69 per cwt. this 
summer. Reduced fed cattle marketing this 
fall could hold beef production near last 
fall's level, with fed cattle prices averaging 
near $67 to $7 1 . Prices for yearling feeder 
cattle are likely to remain near to or below 
those for fed cattle until feed prices or 
interest rates decline. (Ron Gustafson {202} 
447-8636} 



3 Farm production. *Total production. 

Hogs 

Commercial pork production is declining as 
expected because of seasonal factors and the 
smaller market hog inventory indicated in 
June. In the second quarter, commercial hog 
slaughter was about 10 percent below a year 
earlier. Barrow and gilt prices averaged 
$43.63 per cwt, compared with $31 .18 last 
year. Although hog slaughter has been smal- 
ler than last year, the relatively large com- 
mercial pork production, much higher 
frozen pork stocks, and abundant supplies of 
beef and broilers kept barrow and gilt prices 
near $40 per cwt. until mid-May. Then 
prices rose about $12 per cwt. from mid- 
May to early July. 
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In June, commercial slaughter was 9 percent 
below a year earlier and 5 percent below 
May. In response to this decline, barrow and 
gilt prices (seven-market average) rose $7 per 
cwt. from the previous month, averaging 
$49.04 per cwt. 

Commercial pork production for the sum- 
mer quarter will total 6 to 8 percent below 
last year's 3,756 million lbs. Last summer's 
hog slaughter was distorted by above-normal 
temperatures that reduced daily weight 
gains. Hog prices for the quarter are expec- 
ted to average $48 to $51 per cwt. 

Commercial pork production in the fourth 
quarter may decline 8 to 10 percent from a 
year earlier, and prices are forecast to aver- 
age $48 to $52 per cwt. If producers follow 
their June 1 farrowing intentions, output 
may continue to decline well into 1982. 
(Lehnd Southard (202} 447-8636) 

Dairy 

June milk production was 2.7 percent above 
a year ago t This was the 26th straight year- 
to-year gain* although the smallest since 
December 1979. While milk cow numbers 
during April-June remained about 1 percent 
above a year ago, the gain in output per cow 
slowed from a 41 -pound increase in April to 
30 in May and 21 in June. This sharp abate* 
ment in the rate of gain in output per cow 
is partly due to theycurreni milk -feed price 
relationship. 

Prices paid to dairy farmers have declined 
since January, reflecting large supplies and 
the seasonal decline in fat content. From 
January to July, the all-milk price was down 
70 cents per cwt, but still 80 cents (6 per- 
cent) above a year ago. Meanwhile, the price 
of 16-percent protein dairy feed declined 
$11 per ton (55 cents per cwt.) since 
January but was $22 higher than last June. 
Thus, the milk-feed price ratio declined from 
1 .47 in July 1980 to 1 .40 this year. With 
this ratio expected to improve only slightly 
during the second half, concentrates fed and 
gains in output per cow will likely continue 
limited. 



Milk cows on July 1 numbered 10.892 mil- 
lion, up 23,000 from January 1, and 88,000 
from a year ago. Milk cow replacements in- 
creased 260J0OO head from a year ago, total* 
uig 4.638 million. Thus, the ratio of replace- 
ments per 100 milk cows was 42.6 t the 
largest on record. With replacements ample, 
the dairy herd could expand; however, 
because milk prices are likely to see only 
some seasonal improvement this fall and 
because of uncertainty about future price* 
support levels, culling of marginal cows 
could be large enough to hold the dairy herd 
near its present level. (Giff Carman (202) 
447-8636) 

Broilers 

Feed prices have moderated slightly in 
recent months, so if broiler prices continue 
to strengthen, producers may recoup some 
of their earlier losses during the rest of the 
year. In the second quarter, broiler prices (9- 
city weighted average) averaged 46.7 cents a 
pound. Bolstered by declining red meat sup- 
plies, broiler prices are expected to average 
49 to 51 cents a pound this quarter and 47 
to51 cents the next. 

Broiler meat output will continue to increase 
this year. April-June output was 5 percent 
above the 29 billion pounds of a year 
earlier. Production is expected to decline 
slightly from the second-quarter level during 
July-September, which would be 6 to 8 per- 
cent above last year's drought -dampened 
output. Output will likely decline seasonally 
in the fourth quarter, but stay about 4 per- 
cent above last year. (Allen Baker (202) 
447-8636) 

Turkeys 

During April-June, turkey production in- 
creased 6 percent from a year ago. The cost- 
price squeeze of the first 4 months of 1981 
slowed hatchery activity, but poults hatched 
rose 5 percent in May. Production during the 
second half could exceed 1980 because 
poults hatched continued above a year ago 
in June. Increased production would require 
that loss of turkey poults return to levels of 
prior years after increasing last year and that 
producers feed turkeys to heavier weights 
than last year. 



Wholesale prices averaged 64 cents a pound 
in the second quarter, up from 54 cents in 
1980. Cold storage stocks of frozen turkey 
are increasing earlier than normal this year, 
which may temper prices later in the year. 
In the second half of 1981, declining red 
meat supplies and an improved year-end 
economy are expected to push average 
wholesale prices of young hen turkeys in 
New York to near 71 cents a pound— about 
the same as a year earlier. (Alien Baker (202) 
447-8636) 



Egg production is expected to about equal 
last year during the third and fourth quar- 
ters. In July, egg prices in New York aver- 
aged about 72 cents a dozen, up from June 
and 4 cents above a year ago. Prices averaged 
about 69 cents for the entire second quarter. 
In the second half, prices usually strengthen 
from their second<niarter lows. Egg prices 
during July -December may average 73 to 75 
cents a dozen, near last year's prices. (Allen 
Baker (202) 447-8636) 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Wheat 

The 1981/82 U.S. wheat outlook is domi- 
nated by another record crop, The July 1 
forecast placed 1981*5 production at 2.81 
billion bushels, almost a fifth larger than last 
year's record. This increase is mainly the 
result of the largest area ever planted to 
whcat-88J8 million acres-plus a sharp in- 
crease in spring wheat yields from last year's 
drought-reduced levels. 

A mid-May freeze affected the Hard Red 
Winter harvest , yet the crop will be only 7 
percent below 1980's record. Higher yields 
and a 50-percent jump in Soft Red Winter 
acreage will produce about 260 million bush- 
els more than 1980's 428 million, the pre- 
vious high. Excellent growing conditions will 
produce another record White wheat crop. 
For Hard Red Spring and Durum wheat, 
prospects for record yields and a return to 
more normal harvested acreage after last 
season's drought are likely to result in the 
largest crops ever. 
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Led by larger exports and an expected four- 
fold increase in feed use, total 1981/82 UJS. 
wheat disappearance could be more than 15 
percent above last year's record 2 J billion 
bushels; exports could be a record 1 .725 bil- 
lion bushels. But the big crop will likely raise 
carryover stocks about 150 million bushels 
from a year earlier. Farm prices for 1981/82 
are forecast to range from $3,70 to $4.10 
per bushel, perhaps averaging below last 
year's $3.96. (Alien Schienbein (202) 447- 
8776) 

Feed Grains 

As of July 1,U-S. corn production in 1981 
was forecast at 7 J billion bushels, up 7 per- 
cent from last year but still a tenth below 
the record 1979 crop. This year's yield is 
estimated at 95 9 bushels per acre, compared 
with 9 1.0 bushels in 1980 and 109.7 in 
1979. The US. com supply for 1981/82 is 
forecast at 7.98 billion bushels, 3 percent 
below last season, while total feed grain sup- 
plies of 249 million metric tons would be 
largely unchanged from a year earlier. 

Because of tighter supplies and higher expec- 
ted prices, the July estimate of feed use for 
1981/82 was lowered by 1 50 million bushels 
to 3,950. The estimate for the current 
season— now 4,150 was reduced by 50 mil- 
lion bushels because of higher corn price 
prospects and likely increased feeding of 
wheat. Exports of corn in 1981/82 will 
likely remain near this season's estimated 2.5 
billion bushels. 

Next season, the U.S. com carryover may 
fall to around 700 million bushels, more 
than 150 million below the expected 1980/ 
81 level. The projected feed grain carryover 
of 29 million tons would be unchanged from 
this season's level. Corn prices may average 
$3 00 to S3J0 a bushel, compared with 
$3.15 estimated for 1980/81. (Bob Green 
(202)447-8444) 



Soybeans 

Lower soybean prices relative to feed grains 
encouraged soybean producers to trim 1981 
plantings. As a result, soybean acreage is cur* 
rently estimated at 68.7 million, down 2 per- 
cent from last year. About 15 percent of the 
1981 acreage will be planted following the 
harvest of another crop, primarily winter 
wheat. If yields are near trend, soybean pro- 
duction for 1981/82 will be around 2 billion 
bushels 10 percent above last season, when 
drought cut harvested acreage and yields. 

Some moderate increases in domestic use 
and exports are forecast for soybeans and 
products. Domestic soybean crushingsare 
forecast to rise about 4 percent, fueled by 
expectations of stronger domestic meal 
demand, notably from the poultry industry. 
The rise in crush, combined with a high soy- 
bean oil carryover, will likely lead to a con- 
tinued buildup of oil supplies. U.S. exports 
of soybeans and oil should recover from this 
season's declines, while meal exports are ex- 
pected to be unchanged. 

Given supply and demand prospects for 
1981/82, the season average soybean price 
received by farmers is likely to range from 
$6.50 to $8.50 a bushel. Season average 
prices for soybean oil and meal should be 20 
to 25 cents a pound and $200 to $240 a 
short ton, respectively. (Leslie Herren (202) 
447-8776} 

Cotton 

Based on prospects for yields near or slightly 
above trend, U.S. cotton production for 
1981/82 is projected to increase significantly 
over last year to 1 2 3 to 1 5 3 million bales. 
Disappearance is likely to increase less than 
anticipated production, so ending stocks on 
August 1 , 1982, could rise to 3.6 million 
bales from the IS million estimated for this 
August, 

Cotton farm prices have averaged around 76 
cents a pound so far this season, more than a 
fifth above 1979/80, Spot prices have 
declined in recent months because of high 
interest rates (which have weakened inven- 
tory demand) and favorable growing condi- 
tions for the 1981 crop. The August crop 
report (released after AO-68 went to press) 
carries the first forecast of 1981 cotton pro* 
duction based on in-the-field counts. (Sam 
Evans (202) 447-8444) 



Rice 

An estimated 15-percent increase in harves- 
ted acreage and slightly higher yields will 
likely produce a record 1981 rice crop of 
1 7 1 million cwt . Although ending stocks for 
1980/81 (August-July) likely were down 
from last yeai t the large harvest will push 
total supplies for next season to the highest 
level ever— nearly 190 million cwt. However, 
improved growing conditions in several im- 
porting countries, including South Korea, 
have reduced U.S. export prospects for the 
coming year. As a result, ending stocks for 
1981/82 could be double this season *s t with 
prices sharply lower. (Sam Evans (202) 447- 
8444) 

Tobacco 

Acreage for harvest is up 3 percent from last 
year, with larger burley acreage offsetting re- 
duced flue-cured plantings. The projected 
crop t including the July estimate for flue- 
cured, totals 1,917 million pounds— 8 per- 
cent above last season- Besides the gain in 
acreage, yields are projected above last year, 
when dry weather held down production. 

Irrigation plus timely mid-season rains have 
brought the crop along faster than last year. 
Asa result, auctions began on July 14 in 
Georgia and Florida, a week ahead of last 
year. With improved quality, early markets 
have displayed strong demand. For the first 
3 weeks, prices averaged $1,60 a pound, a 
fourth above a year ago. (Robert H. Miller 
(202)447-8776) 

Peanuts 

Acreage for harvest is up 10 percent from 
1980's drought-reduced area. With very good 
growing conditions prevailing, the crop is 
projected at 37 billion pounds. 

In early June t the Customs Service reported 
that regular and emergency import quotas 
were filled. Despite appeals by firms to allow 
additional imports, USDA has opposed any 
further relaxation of the import quota 
because of the impact on price-support 
costs. This past season, exports fell about 
one-half because of the short 1980 crop, and 
domestic edible use fell about 8 percent. A 
more normal crop this year will return dis- 
appearance toward trend levels. (Robert H. 
Miller (202) 447-8776) 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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Vegetables 

The area planted to 14 fresh-market vege- 
tables since April 1 in major producing 
States is estimated at 383,700 acres, about 
the same as a year ago. The melon acreage of 
156,000 is 3 percent larger. Starting from 
the high plateau triggered by the January 
freeze in Florida, prices for fresh vegetables 
this summer will decline seasonally in 
August but remain above year-earlier levels, 
With a larger crop, however, melon prices 
will be below last year. 

During January June, production of 14 
fresh-market vegetables in major producing 
States was an estimated 80.4 million cwt., 
compared with 79 S million a year earlier. 
Except for snap beans, celery, sweet com, 
cucumbers, eggplant, and tomatoes, this 
year's winter and spring crops were larger 
than last year. Melon production, at 17.9 
million cwt., was 19 percent above a year 
ago. 

Despite last year's smaller production of pro- 
cessed vegetables— especially tomatoes* the 
most important canned vegetable— and 
generally favorable prices, growers and pro- 
cessors this year plan a 4-percent reduction 
in acreage contracted for major processing 
vegetables. Acreage is down for all crops ex- 
cept sweet corn , which is up 5 percent- Acre- 
age cutbacks range from 25 percent for 
winter spinach to 2 percent for tomatoes. 

If yields are average, the total tonnage of 
contracted processing vegetables will be 
about 10 percent smaller than a year ago, On 
top of a smaller carryover, this will mean re- 
duced supplies and upward pressure on 
prices. Increased processing and marketing 
costs will force prices of most canned vege- 
tables moderately above last year's levels. 

Growers of fall potatoes are expected to 
harvest 1.04 million acres in 1981, up 6 per- 
cent from last year's small acreage. If average 
yields are obtained, a crop of 287.1 million 
cwt. will be realized— 9 percent larger than 
last year. Farm prices for potatoes will 
decline moderately from the record highs 
farmers received for the 1980 crop. 



Plantings of sweetpotatoes this year are esti- 
mated at 113,100 acres, up 5 percent from 
1980. Despite this increase, the 1981 acreage 
will still be the third smallest on record. 
With average yields, the 1981 sweetpotato 
crop would total about 12.8 million cwt.— 
17 percent above 1980 but 4 percent below 

1979. Grower prices will decline with the 
new crop harvest, and prices this fall will 
average moderately below last year. 

Because of strong Mexican demand and 
favorable prices for all dry beans this year, 
growers have expanded their acreage of dry 
beans to 2.2 million acres— 19 percent above 

1980. From September 1980 through June 

1981 . exports of all dry beans (excluding 
seed) jumped 122 percent to 14,2 million 
cwt. In June, US- grower prices for dry 
edible beans averaged $36 50 per cwt-, 55 
percent higher than a year ago. With 
continued favorable export prospects, prices 
should remain strong next season. However, 
prices could plummet in 1 982 if Mexico 
reaches its goal of self-sufficiency in dry 
beans by then. (Jules Powell (202) 447- 
7290) 

Fruit 

On July 1 , total 1981 noncitms fruit pro- 
duction was estimated 12 percent below last 
year's large crop. Smaller output was fore- 
cast for most fruit, although record crops of 
nectarines and plums are possible , 

The 1981 VS. apple crop is forecast at 8.06 
billion pounds (3 j65 million metric tons), 9 
percent below last year's record. Decreases 
from 1980 in the Great Lake States and 
along the eastern seaboard offset increases in 
the remaining major States. Washington, the 
leading apple -producing State, is expecting a 
record crop of 3.05 billion pounds— 1 per- 
cent greater than last year's record. 

The California grape crop is estimated at 
4-17 million tons (3.78 million metric tons), 
down 19 percent from the 1980 record. 
Smaller production is forecast for all three 
types (table, wine, and raisin grapes). 

Production of peaches and pears will be 6 
and 5 percent, respectively, below a year 
ago. This year's crops of nectarines and 
plums could rise 4 and 13 percent, respec- 
tively, from last year. 



In late July, shipping-point prices for most 
summer fruit were below early -season levels, 
in a mixed pattern compared with a year 
earlier- With smaller crops in prospect, prices 
are likely to remain high this summer. Con- 
tract prices negotiated for processing are 
likely to be near to only slightly higher than 
last year because of the larger stocks of most 
canned fruit. (Ben Huang (202) 447-7290) 

Sugar 

Based on surveys conducted about June 1 , 
the 1981/82 sugarcane area harvested for 
sugar and seed is estimated up M/2 percent 
from last year to 743,600 acres- Louisiana's 
harvested acreage may rise 2,4 percent. The 
area planted to sugarbeets is up 2 percent to 
1.26 million acres, with gains of 15.4 per- 
cent in California and 6.2 percent in Idaho. 
Planted acreage was reduced about 15 per- 
cent in Colorado to avoid exceeding pro- 
cessing capacity. The sugarbeet area for har- 
vest is estimated at 1 XL million acres, up 
about 2.7 percent. U.S. beet and cane sugar 
output may reach 5.9 million short tons 
(raw value), up about 1-1/2 percent from 
1980/8 1. 

The world (International Sugar Agreement) 
price for raw sugar averaged about 16-1/2 
cents a pound in June and moved above 17 
cents by mid-July. Last year's July average 
was 27.7 cents a pound. World sugar produc- 
tion can be expected to recover from last 
season's short crop of 86.1 million tons; 
however, with consumption also likely to 
rise, little rebuilding of world sugar stocks 
is foreseen. 

Wholesale prices for refined cane sugar rose 
about 2 cents in June after 7 straight months 
of decline- Prices averaged 30 cents a pound 
in the Northeast and 28 cents in the 
Chicago-West market, about 13 to 14 cents 
below June 1980. The average U.S. retail 
price for granulated sugar continued to 
decline to 36.9 cents a pound in June, down 
2-1/2 cents from May. Retail prices could 
rise later this year, Should world and whole- 
sale sugar prices continue to strengthen. 

Through the first week of July, deliveries of 
sugar for U.S. consumption were about 
420,000 short tons below the same period in 
1980. U.S. sugar consumption in 1981 could 
decline more than 300,000 tons from last 
year's 10.2 million. Stocks of sugar (raw and 
refined) through May ran 34 percent less 
than a year ago. (Robert Barry (202) 447- 
7290) 
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Farm Income Update 



1981 INCOME PROSPECTS 

Cash receipts and net farm income for 1981 
will not meet the projections made last fall. 
Factors moderating this year's income out- 
look include: 1) disappointing livestock re- 
ceipts; 2) more favorable weather and the 
outlook for larger 1981 crops here and 
abroad; 3) continuing high interest rates; and 
4) the strengthening dollar.. 

Total cash receipts in 1 98 1 are anticipated 
to be 7 to 9 percent above 1980, Receipts 
may rise 5 to 7 percent for Livestock and 8 
to 10 percent for crops. Production expenses 
could climb 9 to 1 1 percent, with the cur- 
rent assessment near the lower end of the 
range given expectations of easing inflation 
during the second half. 

For agriculture, the economic outlook im- 
plies little growth In consumer demand, add- 
ing to the problems of the livestock sector 
this year. While demand for meat has been 
relatively weak, total meat production has 
continued large, preventing livestock price 
increases. However, stronger livestock prices 
are forecast for the third quarter as total red 
meat supplies fall-mainly reflecting lower 
pork production. 



Farm Income, 1977-1981 

1977r 1978r 1979r 1980 1981* 

$ Billion 

^e*h Receipt*' 

Crop* .. ... 48.7 53.7 63.4 G0.O 73-77 

Livestock ■*/..". 47.6 59.2 68.6 67.4 70-74 

Total 96.3 112.9 131.9 136.4 145-149 

Other Cash income 1 1.6 17 2.1 2.2 2.3-2.7 

Direct Government Paymenti IB 3.0 1.4 1.3 1.0-1.6 

Total Caih Income 99.7 117.6 135.4 139.9 148-163 

Nonmoney Income* 8.0 9.3 11.1 12,6 13*16 

Total Farm income ?* 107.7 126,9 146,6 152.5 161-168 

Production Exptntet: 

Total Ca*h Exptnws _,.. 74.4 S3.2 98.9 108.2 117-119 

Non-caih Expenses 1 16.9 17.9 20.3 22.5 24-26 

Total Production Expenses. 90.3 101.1 119.2 130.7 141-146 

Net Cash Income 4 25.3 34.4 36.6 31.7 30-34 

Net Farm Income before 

Inventory Adjustment 5 ,.. 17.4 25.9 2?A 21.9 19-23 

Value of Inventory Change .*, . . . . 1.0 0,6 6.5 -2.0 1.0*4.0 

Net Farm Income after 
Inventory Adjustment: 

Current Dollars 184 26.5 32.7 19.9 22-27 

Deflated (1972) Dollar** u 13.2 17J 20.1 11.1 11-14 

r « revised; f « forecast. 

1 Income from recreation, machine hire, and custom work. Imputed rental value of operator dwel- 
ling* end value of farm Products consumed on the farm, 'includes Perquisite? to hired tabor and depreciation 
of farm capital. ''Total cash Income less total cash expenses. Represents cash Income available for capital 

expenditures and operetor income- 'Total farm income less total production expense*. 'Deflated by the 
Personal Consumption Expenditure* Implicit deflator. 



Net farm income in 1981, held back by dis- 
appointing livestock receipts, is expected to 
improve modestly from 1980*5 low level. 
After inventory adjustment, it is forecast to 
range from $22 to $27 billion, compared 
with $195 billion last year. Much of this in- 
crease is due to an expected rise in the value 
of farm Inventories, which comes on the 
heels of a large drop in 1980 and a large 
increase the year before. In recent years, 
volatility of the inventory-change statistic 
has caused large fluctuations in the net 
income figure. 

Net income before inventory change for 
1981 Is currently forecast to range from $19 
to $23 billion, with net cash Income forecast 
at $30 to $34 billion . These forecasts reflect 
the 1980 farm income estimates based on 
survey input data, rather than the tentative 
1980 forecasts used until now. The crop pro- 
duction estimates used in calculating 1981 
farm income are as of the July crop report. 



Cash Receipts: 

Larger Cain Forecast for Crops 
Receipts for rice and sorghum are expected 
to grow the fastest in 198 1, with strong pro- 
duction and favorable prices combining to 
push them up about a fourth. Wheat md 
tobacco receipts could rise a tenth or more, 
while receipts for com, hay, soybeans, cot- 
ton, fruits and nuti, and vegetables could 
rise somewhat less than a tenth. 

Livestock receipts will rise more slowly this 
year than crop receipts. Meat production re- 
mains large, and there has been some con- 
sumer resistance to higher retail prices. 
Broiler receipts are expected to rise more 
than a tenth as both prices and production 
are up. Lower pork production than last 
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year will continue to keep pork prices and 
hog receipts strong. Receipts from hogs, 
eggs, and milk are expected to rise about a 
tenth from 1980. Cattle receipts, however, 
are not likely to rise much from last year 
because increased production, higher feed 
grain prices, and weak consumer demand 
have kept prices below year-earlier levels. 

Production Expenses: 

Interest, Seed, and Fuel Up the Most 

Production expenses in 1981 are forecast to 
range from $141 to $145 billion. Expenses 
for interest, seed, fuel, and fertilizer will 
show the biggest gains. Outlays for interest 
will probably rise 15 percent or more, given 
the prospect for continued high rates on 
short- and long-term loans. Seed expenses 
could rise nearly a fifth, partly because of 
last year's drought. Feed expenses are expec- 
ted to rise less than a tenth, with higher feed 
grain prices more than offsetting probable 
declines in livestock feeding. 

Fertilizer and agricliemical expenses will also 
rise about a tenth in response to increased 
planted aOeage and more normal weather. 
Fuel expenses could climb 15 percent from 

1980 because of strong price Increases in the 
first half— caused in part by the decontrol of 
domestic crude oil prices. Fuel prices will 
likely continue to stabilize in the second 
half. 

In contrast with 1980, when expenses for 
farrnorigin inputs declined, 1981 should see 
a 4- to 6 percent rise in these expenses- 
pushed up by higher outlays for seed and 
feed. Feeder livestock expenses, however, 
are expected to average at or below the 1980 
level because prices have been lower this 
year. Expenses for inputs from nonfarm 
sources are forecast up 10 to 12 percent 
from 1980. 

1981 Inventory Change: 

A Positive Income Factor this Year 
A major contributor to 1981 net farm in* 
come is the expected rise in the change in 
farm inventories. The inventory change is ex- 
pected to shift from a $2 .0-billion drop in 
1980 to about a S2.0-biliion rise in 1981— 
given the expected recovery in 1981 crops. 
Larger cattle inventories will also contribute 
substantially to the positive inventory 
change. 



Cash Receipts, 1&77-80 



Crop Receipts: 

Food grains . . . . . 

Wheat 

Rice , h ..... . 

Feed grains and hay. 
Corn . 
Oats . 
Barley . . 
Sorghum . 
Hay. . 



Oil crops 
Soybeans. . . . 
Other oil crops 



Cotton (incl. seed) . 

Tobacco 

Fruits and nuts . > . 
Vegetable* ,♦,.,. 
Other crops 



Total Crops . # . 
Livestock Receipts: 



Red meats ,..,.,,, ,. ..... . 

Cattle - - : ■ - -r ■ - -■«"■, 

Calves , 

Hogs = . . / . , 

Sheep and lambs 



Poultry and eggs. . 

Broileri 

Turkey* 

Eggs 

Other Poultry . . 



I977r 



48,650 



27,893 

18,863 

1,362 

7,281 

386 

7,216 

3,111 

910 

2,918 
277 

1 1,752 

11,490 

262 

778 

47,639 

96,289 



Dairy Products 

Whole mifk , 

Other dairy products Ll .i 

Other livestock products 

Total Livestock 

Total Crop & Livestock ♦.,,..,. 

r = revised. 

Totals may not add because of rounding. 



1980 INCOME ESTIMATE COMPLETED 

In July or August of each year, detailed farm 
income estimates for the previous year are 
compiled, and statistics for the 2 preceding 
years are revised to reflect the most recent 
data available on income and expenses. 



I978r 



1970r 



1980 



$ Million 



6,055 


5.839 


9,043 


10,531 


5,077 


4,689 


7323 


9,000 


951 


1,114 


1,189 


1,504 


1,906 


11,427 


14,023 


16,794 


6,629 


8,246 


10,279 


12372 


3t0 


281 


272 


249 


554 


607 


648 


678 


984 


905 


1,148 


1,117 


1,430 


1,389 


1,677 


1378 


9,722 


13,023 


14,358 


14,540 


8,689 


11322 


12,984 


13,373 


1,033 


1,201 


1,374 


1,167 


3,470 


3,465 


4,305 


4,476 


2,331 


2,606 


2,271 


2,672 


4,613 


6,764 


6,443 


6,472 


5,638 


5,941 


6,647 


6,817 


4,915 


6,645 


6,298 


6,724 



53,711 



63,394 



37,464 

26,197 
2,051 

8,753 
453 


43,900 

31,634 

2,766 

9,027 

474 


8,130 
3,722 
1,157 
2,953 
298 


8,906 
4,025 
1.216 
3 P 317 
347 


12,690 

12,407 
283 


14.659 

14.354 

305 


938 


1,057 


69,213 


68,522 


12,924 


131,916 



69,026 



40,564 
28,667 

2,506 

8,920 

471 

9,137 
4,301 
1,250 
3,248 
338 

16,598 

16,251 

347 

1,106 

67,405 

136,431 



One of die major sources of new informa- 
tion is the Farm Production Expenditures 
Survey, which is conducted each winter to 
collect data from farmers on their produc- 
tion expenses during the previous calendar 
year. Although some price information is 
available on inputs during the year, actual 
quantities used by farmers are generally not 
known. As a result, total production expend- 
itures for the previous year remain forecasts 
until the expenditure survey data become 
available around midyear. 
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New and revised data are also available for 
1980 on prices received by farmers, produc- 
tion and disposition of crop and livestock 
products, and commodity marketing pat- 
terns. l 

Net farm income in 1980 (after inventory 
adjustment) is now estimated at 519*9 bil- 
lion, compared with the earlier forecast of 
$21.7 billion. This is down about 39 percent 
from the revised 1979 income of $32.7 bil- 
lion. Before inventory adjustment, 1980 net 
farm income was $21.8 billion, down 20 per- 
cent from 1979. 

Cash Receipts Rose Slowly in 1980 . . . 
Total cash receipts from farm marketings in 
1980 axe now estimated at $136.4 billion, 
only about 3 percent more than in 1979. 
Receipts rose about 9 percent for crops, but 
fell almost 2 percent for livestock. Earlier, 
total cash receipts for 1980 had been fore- 
cast at about $140 billion. 

Cash receipts for crops in 1980 totaled 
$69.0 billion, reflecting record export 
demand and strong second-half prices caused 
in part by last summer's drought. Cash 
receipts for feed grains rose 20 percent, led 
by a 25-percent gain in com receipts. 
Receipts for food grains rose 17 percent, led 
by an increase for wheat. Receipts increased 
about 3 percent for soybeans and about 5 
percent for cotton. 

Cash receipts for livestock and products 
declined in 1980 for the first time since 
1974, totaling $67.4 billion. Cattle receipts 
fell 9 percent, and hog and Lamb receipts 
also declined. Cattie and hog prices fell 
about 6 percent, more thin offsetting in- 
creases in production. Broiler receipts 
climbed almost 8 percent as higher prices 
combined with rising production . A 4-per- 
cent rise in milk production and an 8-per- 
cent increase in farm prices combined to 
raise milk receipts more than 1 2 percent in 
1980. 



1 Crop market ings during calendar 1 980 include 
percentages of the 1979 crop as well the 1980 crop 
marketed in calendar 1980. The percentage of the 
1979 crop marketed in 1980 was determined using 
final figures for each month provided by USDA's 
Crop Reporting Board. Since final estimates of 
monthly marketings for the 1980 crop will not be 
known until December 198 l t 1980 cash receipts 
are subject to possible revision in 1982. 



. . . While Production Expenses 
Rose Substantially 

Increasing interest rates* double-digit infla- 
tion, and rapidly rising energy costs pushed 
total farm production expenses up 10 per- 
cent in 1980 to $130.7 billion. The revised 
value for 1979 expenses is $1192 billion. 
Actual 1980 expenses were somewhat higher 
than earlier forecast for fertilizer, hired 
labor, and net rent to nonoperator landlords, 
while those for livestock, feed* and interest 
were lower. Nearly all the change from the 
earner forecast of total expenses resulted 
from revisions of expenses for farm-origin 
inputs. 

Expenses climbed the most last year for fuel 
(29%), short-term interest (29%), fertilizer 
(27%), and real -estate interest (19%). Pesti- 
rides were the only energy -based input that 
did not show a large increase— largely 
because price increases were smaller than ex- 
pected and use was cut back because of 
smaller insect populations. 



Smaller increases in expenses were recorded 
for taxes (6%), machine hire and custom 
work (4%), and miscellaneous items (2%). 
The small increase in the miscellaneous cate- 
gory was due to reduced expenditures for in- 
surance (most notably for Federal Crop In- 
surance, from which farmers received more 
than they paid) and cotton ginning (because 
of the smaller 1980 cotton crop). 

Expenses for inputs of nonfarm origin 
jumped about 14 percent in 1980 and 
accounted for about 75 percent of the total 
-up from 72 percent in 1979. This larger 
share resulted from the 1 -percent decline in 
expenses for famvorigin inputs and from the 
large Increases in energy-based input expen- 
ses and interest charges. 

Energy -based inputs (fuel, fertilizer, and 
pesticides) continued to take a larger share 
of the expensedollar-15.4 percent in 1980, 
up from 13.8 the year before and 1 1 3 in 
1970. Fertilizer expenses represented 6.8 



Production Expenses, 1977^0 



I977r 



197Sr 



I979r 



$ Million 



Feed l . /■-. . . . 14.054 

Livestock >x . 7,033 

Seed , . 2,904 

Farnvorigln Input* 23.992 

Fertilizer ..,.,,< 6,142 

Repair ind operation ..... 5,765 

Fuel . . -=r . . 4,356 

Hired labor 7.813 

Machine hire 2.314 

Petticidei 2,009 

Short-term interest 3,971 

Other operating expense ...... 6,228 

Depreciation 15,342 

Taxes 3,940 

Real estate Interest 4,365 

Nat rent to non- 
operator landlord _,.. . 4,058 

Nonfarm Origin inputs . . , ^ . 66,301 

Total production expenses. . 90.293 

r ■ revised. 



14,301 

10.148 

3,054 

27,503 

6,193 
6*617 
4,805 
8.087 
2,530 
2.429 
4,902 
7,072 

17,315 
3,620 

5,120 

4391 
73.534 

101.087 



17.101 

12,687 

3,400 

33.187 

6,966 " 

7,411 

6.383 

9,258 

3,178 

3,057 

6,576 

8,167 

19,677 
3323 

6,149 

5,388 

86,030 

119,217 



1980 



18,474 
10.523 

3,912 
32.909 

8,865 
8,116 
8,261 
10.343 
3.303 
3,070 
8,503 
8.336 

21 ,775 
4,062 

7,309 

6.814 
97,747 

130,656 
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percent of total expenses in 1980, up from 
5.8 percent in 1979, Similarly, fuel's share 
of total expenses rose to 6 J percent in 1980 
from 5 J percent the previous year. 

Interest charges also are taking an increasing 
share of total expenses-12.I percent in 
1980, compared with 10,7 In 1979 and 7.6 
in 1970. Short-term interest charges 
accounted for 6JS percent of the total last 
year, up from 5,5 in 1979 and 3.6 in 1970. 
Real -estate interest charges represented 5,6 
percent of the 1980 total, compared with 
5.2inl979and4.0inl970, 

Farm Income from Other Sources 
Rose in 1980,.. 

Other farm income (including government 
payments, other cash income, and non- 
money income) increased 10 percent in 
1980 to about S16.1 billion, Direct govern- 
ment payments totaled about $1 3 billion, 
nearly 6 percent below 1979. Although 
higher payments were made through the 
wheat, forestry, wool, sugar, and emergency 
feed programs, they were outweighed by 
lower payments for the feed grain, cotton, 
rice* emergency conservation, and farmer- 
owned reserve storage programs. Farms with 
1980 sales of $40,000 or more received 62 S 
percent of direct government payments, the 
same as in 1979. Government payments 
averaged about 5529 for each of the esti- 
mated 2.43 million farms in the United 
States. 

Other cash income in 1980 of about $22 
billion includes income from farm recrea- 
tional activities, machine hire, and custom 
work. Nonmoney income of about £ 1 2 .6 bil- 
lion consists of $ 1 L4 billion for the imputed 
rental value of farm dwellings and S 1 2 bil- 
lion for the value of home consumption. 

. , , While Inventory Value Declined , , . 
Reflecting the drought-reduced 1980 crop 
production and a decline in the hog inven- 
tory, the value of the change in crop and 
Livestock inventories fell $2 billion. This 
value Is down substantially from the record 
rise of 55 3 billion in 1979, The tremendous 
volatility in the inventory change statistic is 
the main reason for the fluctuations in net 
farm income after inventory adjustment. Net 
income before the inventory change has 
been much more stable in recent years. 
Change in crop inventories was responsible 
for nearly all of the total drop; crop inven- 
tories fell about $3,7 billion, while Livestock 
inventories rose $1 .7 billion . 



. . . Leaving Net Farm Income Lower 
After inventory adjustment, net farm 
income totaled $19.9 billion last year, a 
decline of 39 percent from 1979. In con- 
stant (1972) dollars, the decline was about 
45 percent. Before inventory adjustment, 
net farm income was $215 billion, down 20 
percent from 1979. 

Total cash income in 1980 reached $1395 
billion, a gain of 3 percent from 1979. Total 
cash expenses, however* rose 9 percent to 
$108.2 billion, leaving farmers' net cash 
position 13 percent lower than in 1979, 
(Gary Lucier(202) 447^190) 



Incidentally, . . 

Farms with sales of $100,000 or more 
made up 1 1 .6 percent of all farms in 
1980. However, these farms accounted 
for 65 percent of total gross farm income, 
68 percent of total production expenses, 
and 44 percent of net farm income before 
inventory adjustment. These figures have 
generally been trending upward over 
time.Forexample>in 1960 such farms 
accounted for only 1 6 percent of gross 
farm income. 

Average cash receipts per farm last year 
(including government payments) are esti- 
mated at $57,633— up 3.4 percent from 
1979. Total production expenses per 
farm are estimated at $53,812-up 9.7 
percent from 1979. Net mcome per farm 
before inventory adjustment is estimated 
at $9p02-down 20 percent from 1979, 

Off -farm income in 1980 is estimated at a 
record $36.0 billion, up about 8 percent 
from the revised 1979 figure of $33.2 bil- 
lion. Off-farm income contributed almost 
two-thirds of total family income of farm 
operators last year, as opposed to about 
ahalfin 1979, Farms with sales of less 
than $20,000 relied most heavily on off- 
farm income with about three-fourths of 
total income being earned away from the 
farm. In contrast, farms with sales of 
$100,000 or more accounted for only a 
tenth of all nonfarm income. 
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Dial 900-976-0404 

Call the FARMERS*-900 -NEWSLINE for 
the latest U.S, and world crop, livestock, ex- 
port, and economic news from USDA. A 
60- second summary is available 7 days a 
week, 24 hours a day. Your cost is 50 cents 
per call. Items are put on the newsline at 4 
p.m., Washington, D.C, time on the day in- 
dicated, If you call before 4 p.m., you will 
hear the preceding day's report. 

Here's the schedule for September: 



September 1 


Crops & Weather 


2 


Agricultural Outlook 


3 


Sugar Situation 


4,5,6,7 


Fruit Situation 


8 


Retail Food Prices 


9 


Crops & Weather 


10 


Farm Trade Prospects 


11,12,13 


U.S. Crop Prospects 


14 


World Crop Prospects 


15 


Cattle on Feed 


16 


Tobacco Situation 


17 


Dairy Situation 


18,19,20 


Cattle Update 


21 


Dairy Situation 


22 


Soybean Stocks 


23 


Rice Situation 


24 


Red Meat Production 


25,26,27 


Aquaculture Situation 


28 


Potatoes 


29 


Crops & Weather 


30 


Farmers' Prices 



In some areas it might be necessary to dial 
1-900-976-0404. Features are subject to 
change. Send comments to: Farmers' News- 
line, Room 2918, USDA, Washington, D.C- 
20250. 
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Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service pub- 
lishes a number of research reports, statisti- 
cal supplements, handbooks, and othei per- 
iodicals that may be of interest to you as an 
Agricultural Outlook reader. To order re- 
ports listed below, write directly to ERS 
Publications, Room 0054-South, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C 
20250, Be sure to list the publication num- 
ber and provide your zipcode, 

Agricultural Finance Review. Vol, 41, July 
1981, 

Trends in Flue-Cured Tobacco Farming. 
AER 470, 

Economic Well-Being of Farms. Third An- 
nual Report to Congress on the Status of 
Family Farms, AER 469. 

Effectiveness of Federal Marketing Orders 
for Fruits and Vegetables, AER 471. 

Economies of Size in U.S. Field Crop Farm- 
ing. AER 472. 

Foreign Ownership of US, Agricultural 
Land, February 1, 1979, Through Decem- 
ber 31 , 1980. AIB 448. 

Japan's Rice Policy, FAER 164. 

Changes in the International Grain Trade in 
the 1980 f s. FAER 167. 

Survey of Irrigation in Eight Asian Nations: 
India, Pakistan. Indonesia, Thailand, Bang- 
ladesh, South Korea, Philippines, and Sri 
Lanka^ FAER 165. 



World Indices of Agricultural and Food Pro- 
duction. SB 669, 

Economic Planning for Multicounty Rural 
Areas: Application of a Linear Program- 
ing Model in Northwest Arkansas. TB 
1653. 

Solar-Supplemented, Natural Air Drying of 
Shelled Corn: The Economic Limitations. 
TB 1654. 

Microfiche 

The following are available FOR SALE 
ONLY from National Technical Service, US. 
Department of Commerce, 5285 Port Royal 
Road, Springfield, VA. 22 1 61 , 

Aquaculture: Catfish and Trout, Inventory 

and Sales, 1980, (SB 644) 11 p. Accession 

No. PB 81 134 348. Paper $5,00, Fiche 

$3.50, 
FieldCrops: Estimates by States, 1974-78, 

Acreage, Yield, Production. (SB 646) 71 p. 

Accession No, PB 81 164 774, Paper 

$8,00, Fiche $3.50. 
Hogs and Pigs: Final Estimates for 1976-78, 

(SB 648) 32 p. Accession No. PB 81 163 

313. Paper $6.50, Fiche S3J0. 
Stocks of Grains, Oilseeds, and Hay: Final 

Estimates By States, 1974-79. (SB 649) 

71 p. Accession No. PB 81 164 782. Paper 

S8.00, Fiche S3.50. 
Milk; Final Estimates. 1975-78. (SB 651) 

40 p. Accession No. PB 81 163-362, Paper 

$650, Fiche $3.50. 
Sheep, Lambs, and Goats. Final Estimates 

for 1976-79. (SB 653)21 p. Accession No, 

PB81 158 685. Paper S5.00, Fiche $350. 
Chickens and Eggs; Final Estimates for 

1976-79. (SB 654) 61 p. Accession No. 

PB81 161 291. Paper S8.00, Fiche S3.50. 
Cattle: Final Estimates for 197^79, (SB 

655) 43 p. Accession No. PB 81 161 465, 

Paper $6.50, Fiche S3.50, 
Food Consumption, Prices, and Expends 

tures. (SB 656) 90 p. Accession No, PB 81 

158 669. Paper S950, Fiche $3.50, 
Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: 

Production and Efficiency Statistics, 1979. 

(SB 657) 90 p. Accession No. PB 8 1 161 

523, Paper 59.50, Fiche $3,50. 
Performance of Futures Markets: The Case 

of Potatoes, (T 1636) 165 p. Accession 

No.PBSl 168 387, Paper $15.00, Fiche 

$3.50. 



Upcoming Crop Reporting Board Releases 

The following list gives the release dates of 
the major Crop Reporting Board reports that 
will be issued by the time the September 
Agricultural Outlook comes off press. 

August 



21 


Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 




Farm Labor 


%5 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 




Sugar Market Statistics 


si 


Agricultural Prices 




Commercial Fertilizers 


September 


1 


Poultry Slaughter 




Dairy Products 


9 


Vegetables 


11 


Crop Production 




Egg Products 


14 


Milk Production 


15 


Cattle on Feed 


16 


Peanut Stocks & Processing 




(Seasonal Report) 


18 


Cold Storage 


21 


Hogs & Pigs 




Soybean Stocks 


22 


Eggs, Chickens & Turkeys 


24 


Livestock Slaughter 



To start receiving any of these reports, send 
your name, address, and zip code to: SRS— 
Crop Reporting Board, USDA, Room 0005- 
South Bldg., Washington, D.C. 20250. Ask 
for the report (s) by title, 



August 1981 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



Dollar Appreciates Against Major Currencies 
The first 6 months of 1981 saw an almost 
unbroken increase in the dollar's value re- 
lative to the German mark, Dutch guilder, 
Japanese yen t and British pound. The U.S. 
dollar has also appreciated slightly against its 
Canadian counterpart. This performance 
stems from i remarkable succession of events, 
each of which moved the dollar consistently 
from one plateau to another. This steady 
strengthening of the dollar has helped pres- 
sure commodity prices downward. 

Continuing from 1980, the historically high 
interest rates payable on dollar deposits ex- 
erted a strong push for continued apprecia- 
tion, or at least stabilization, of the value of 
U.S. cunency. The high relative rates of re- 
turn particularly affected the dollar price of 
European currencies, as they became less de- 
sirable to hold. Comparable rates of return 
on the Canadian dollar and Japanese yen 
(via investment in the Japanese stock mark- 
et) helped those currencies retain much of 
their U.S. dollar value into February. 



Factors Underlying the Dollar's Strength 

The crisis in Poland made the German mark 
less attractive relative to the dollar. Even the 
slightest hint of impending continental con- 
flict typically sends currency traders scurry- 
ing to dispose of European monies, particular- 
ly German marks. The Canadian dollar, its 
home far from the Polish border, proved to 
be one good refuge, but the U.S. dollar was 
preferred by many. The Polish situation un- 
derscored the importance of currency re- 
serves. In recent years, the two most popular 
have been the U.S. dollar and the German 
mark. With the mark threatened, traders 
rushed to the dollar. 

Had the situation arisen at any time other 
than late February to early March, the yen 
might have done much better. However, at 
that time the Japanese stock market was ex- 
periencing a slight reversal as predictions for 
1981 GNP growth were not very positive. As 
a result, German marks, French francs, a nd 
Swiss francs, among others— which could 
have been converted to yen— were switched 
to dollars. In fact, the rush to board the dol- 
lar bandwagon even led to slight deprecia- 
tion of the yen. 

The recession in West Germany also contri- 
buted to the dollar's rise. Interest rates in 
West Germany, already at postwar highs, 
could not be raised for fear of deepening 



the economic slowdown. Therefore, specu- 
lators looked first to other currencies. The 
rising cost of dollars has also led to much 
higher import bills for oil (payable in dol- 
lars), exacerbating balance-of-payment prob- 
lems and further eroding the international 
value of the mark. 

Finally, the election of Francois Mitterrand 
and a Socialist majority in France added to 
the pressures on all European currencies in 
the common "float", in which the curren- 
cies of all European Community members 
except Great Britain maintain their values 
relative to each other but fluctuate against 
outside currencies. Threats of nationaliza- 
tions and severe currency restrictions led 
many traders to dispose of French francs as 
rapidly as possible. Not only was that ex- 
change value affected, but so were all cur- 
rencies in any way tied to the franc— most 
notably the German mark and Dutch guilder. 

The continuing high level of U.S. interest 
rates, the still-improving U.S. balance on 
current account, passage of the Administra- 
tion's budget in Congress, and continued 
political tension in Europe will sustain the 
dollar's strength. Any depreciation will de- 
pend on drops in rates of return available 
for dollar deposits. Only strong signs of sta- 
bilization in Western Europe after recent 
elections will have a similar effect in coming 
months. [David Stalling* (202) 447-845 7} 



U.S. Dollar's Value Soaring 



German 
marks 



One U.S. dollar buyi this many; 



1977 . 

1978 . 

1979 . 
I960 

Jan . 
Fob. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May. 
June 
July. 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
1981 
Jan . 
Feb. 
Mar. 
APr. 
May. 
June 
July. 



2.322 

2.009 
1.833 

1.724 
1.748 
1.852 

1.875 
1.790 
1.767 
1.748 
1.788 
1.790 
1.843 
1 918 
1.971 

2.010 
2.137 

2.104 
2.163 
2.290 
2.378 
2.429 



Japanese 
yen 

268.5 
210.5 
219.2 

237.7 
244.2 
248.3 

250.0 
228.2 
217.8 
221.1 
223,8 
214.4 
209.2 
212.2 
209.3 

202.3 
2056 
208.6 
214.0 
2205 
2243 
2323 



British 
pounds 

.6729 
.5214 
.4713 

.4412 

.4369 
.4532 
.4523 
.4339 
.4279 
.4213 
4215 
.4164 
4134 
.4145 
.4261 

,4160 
.4358 
.4480 
.4594 
.4782 
,5073 
.5333 



Dutch 


Canadian 


guilder! 


dollar! 


2.454 


1,064 


2.164 


1.141 


2.006 


1.171 


1.902 


1.163 


1.926 


1.157 


2.030 


1.174 


2.055 


1.186 


1.971 


1.173 


1938 


1.151 


1,910 


1.152 


1.947 


1.159 


1.947 


1.164 


1.998 


1.169 


2.074 


1.185 


2.138 


1.196 


2.183 


1.191 


2.329 


1.198 


2.326 


1.191 


2.400 


1.191 


2.546 


1.201 


2.642 


1.204 


2.711 


1311 
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US. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. Agricultural Trade Balance 
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U.S. Wheat Exports 

Million metric tons 
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U.S. Soybean Exports 
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•foreign currency value of U.& dollar, weighted by relative s«e of agricultural trade with the Unrted Slates. An increasing value indicate* that dollar has appreciated 
against ihe basket of currencies represented in that particular commodity market 
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General Economy 



The economy has apparently returned to the 
stagnation that by and large has characterized 
it since late 1978. Preliminary estimates 
show that real Gross National Product (GNP) 
fell at an annual rate of 1 9 percent in the 
second quarter— a substantial reversal from 
the 8.6-percent growth rate achieved in the 
first quarter. The second-quarter real GNP 
of$l I 509.1 billion represents growth of 
only 05 percent (compound annual rate) 
from the first quarter of 1979. This com- 
pares with a growth rate of 4.8 percent from 
first-quarter 1976 to fourth-quarter 1978. 

The absence of strength in all major sectors 
of final demand-consumption, investment 
(including housing), net exports, and govern- 
ment-suggests that growth during the next 
several months will be modest at best. The 
latest GNP figures substantially improve the 
case for tax relief, which was weakened by 
the strong first quarter. Thus, prospects for 
economic growth in the fourth quarter are 
strongly linked to Government fiscal and 
monetary policies. Passage of a 5 -percent tax 
cut effective October ! could accelerate the 
annual growth rate to about 3 percent. 



Inflation Slowing 

One favorable development this year has 
been the slowdown in inflation. As measured 
by the Consumer Price Index, inflation has 
slipped out of the double-digit range and is 
likely to remain between 7 and 9 percent for 
the rest of the year. 

Lower commodity prices and the strong dol- 
lar both partly the result of high interest 
rates, have slowed inflation. Barring unfore- 
seen developments in the Middle East, oil 
prices will likely be stable and could even 
continue to decline through 1981. World- 
wide inventories are high, and demand is 
still depressed by the price increases of 1979 
and 1980, as well as by the sluggish econom- 
ic growth prevailing in most industrialized 
countries. 

Because oil exporters set prices in dollars, 
the stronger dollar will offset much of the 
revenue lost because of lower oil prices and 
Omit pressure for future price increases. The 
dollar's recent strength improves the com- 
petitive position of imports in the domestic 
market. The result is lower inflation and 
possibly lower production. In addition, high 
interest rates, which discourage inventory 
holding, are putting downward pressure on 
commodity prices. However, food prices, 
which rose very slightly in the first half, are 
expected to increase more rapidly in the 
second half. 

Further headway against inflation will de- 
pend on lowering unit costs of production. 
Increases in unit labor costs (wage rate in- 
creases corrected for changes in productiv- 
ity) generally set a lower limit to price in- 
creases. With wage rates increasing 9 to 1 1 
percent (annual rate), productivity (output 
per worker hour) must improve 3 to 5 per- 
cent to hold the rise in unit labor costs to 
6 percent. Over the longer term, produc- 
tivity will be enhanced by increased invest- 
ment and improvements in the capital 
stock, easing of government regulations, 
and a more experienced work force. 



Interest Rates Still Volatile 

At the moment, one of the primary weapons 
in the fight against inflation is a tight mone- 
tary policy. However, many analysts are con- 
cerned that the slow rate of money-supply 
growth will keep interest rates high— curbing 
economic growth. Since the Federal Reserve 
Board began concentrating on controlling 
the money supply rather than interest rates* 
interest rates have grown more closely tied 
to fluctuations in the general economy. This 
increased volatility has greatly raised the 
risk of holding financial assets— particularly 
long-term bonds. As a result, the long-term 
bond market has almost disappeared as a 
source of business financing 

Forecasting interest rates, never an easy task, 
is now unusually difficult, as the wide range 
of forecasts shows. The current controversy 
centers on what effect tax cuts will have on 
consumer saving. Analysts who foresee re- 
cord high interest rates this fall believe that 
any increase in savings will be insufficient to 
accommodate both a larger Federal deficit 
and increased business demand. Those who 
expect short-term interest rates to drop be- 
low 12 percent believe this pool of savings 
will be able to accommodate all demands at 
the lower rate. 

In any event, interest rates will fluctuate 
with the supply of and the demand for loan- 
able funds- The consensus forecast calls for 
interest rates to decline irregularly into late 
summer and then rise moderately in the 
fourth quarter. It is likely that rates will be 
highly volatile, reacting rapidly to changing 
events. 

Demand Remains Sluggish 
Consumption expenditures fell at an annual 
rate of 2.1 percent in the second quarter- 
down sharply from the 5.8-percent increase 
attained in the first quarter. Consumption 
is expected to increase marginally in the 
third quarter— getting a boost from the 1 1 .2* 
percent increase in Social Security benefits 
that took place July 1. With a 5-percent tax 
cut effective in October, savings and con- 
sumption would increase in the fourth 
quarter. 
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General Economic Indicators 



Composite Leading Economic Indicators 
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Manufacturers' Durable Goods Orders 2 




Consumer Price Index 
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[Current dollars deflated by seasonally adjusted producers price index for capital goods! adjusted at annual rates 'Estimate for latest month. Souces are the US* Department ot 

Comrnwce. the U.S. Department of Labor, and me Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 



^Manufacturing and Trade, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, ^Seasonally adjusted. 
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Housing starts of 1 .03 million units in June 
confirm the continued slump in residential 
construction. With consumers facing slow 
income growth and high interest rates, the 
near-term outlook for housing remains poor. 
The prevailing mortgage rates of IS to 16 
percent have effectively priced most famil- 
ies out of the housing market. The limited 
availability of mortgage money— due to re- 
cord withdrawals and losses at savings and 
loans-will keep rates high throughout 1981. 
However, long-term rates should decline as 
inflation subsides, allowing the housing in- 
dustry to recover in 1982, 

Given the continued weakness in economic 
activity abroad and the sharply stronger dol- 
lar, the U.S. merchandise trade balance can 
be expected to deteriorate progressively 
throughout the year. However, continued 
strong service surpluses could offset the 
declining trade position* leaving real net 
exports somewhat higher in 1982, 

Although investment in energy-related activi- 
ties is quite strong, total investment is still 
substantially below the first-quarter 1979 
level. Current constraints on investment in- 
clude: low levels of capacity utilization, re- 
latively low profits, the high cost of borrow- 
ing, and the virtual demise of the long-term 
bond market. 

Investment is expected to improve in the 
fourth quarter and will be one of the strong- 
est factors in the economy in 1982- Al- 
though businesses kept a very tight rein on 
inventories through the first quarter, the 
$9 .7 -billion increase in second-quarter in- 
ventories raises the possibility of a small 
inventory correction in the current quarter, 
dampening prospects for third-quarter pro- 
duction, f Randy Zeitner (202} 447-2317} 




Food and Marketing 



1981 FOOD PRICE UPDATE 

The Consumer Price Index (CPI) for food is 

expected to rise 8 to 10 percent this year, 
with current indicators suggesting a 9-per- 
cent increase. However, the final outcome 
will hinge on what happens in coming 
months to weather, livestock marketings, 
and the general economy. 

About one-fifth of this year's rise in retail 
food prices can be attributed to a 5-to 8-per- 
cent increase in the farm value of food, most 
of which is anticipated to come in the sec- 
ond half. In particular, the farm value of 
meats will rise in the third quarter as hog 
marketings decline. 

Over three-fifths of the 1981 food price rise 
will come from a 10- to 12-percent increase 
in the farm-to-retail spread. Rising costs for 
labor, transportation, packaging, and energy 
are the primary causes. The rest of the 
change in 198 1 food prices will come from a 
7- to 9-percent jump in the cost offish and 
imported foods. 



Declining meat prices in the first part of 
1981 from late 1980-reflecting large mar- 
ketings and weak demand-have helped to 
moderate food price rises so far this year. 
Other moderating factors include: 1) some 
recovery in global sugar production* leading 
to declining prices; 2) large stocks and expec- 
tations of large world production of coffee, 
causing retail prices to fall before the recent 
freeze in Brazii; and 3) elimination of the 
April 1 dairy price-support increase, reduc- 
ing price advances for retail dairy products. 
Consequently, the retail food price rise this 
year will likely be less than the general in- 
flation rate. 

Prices To Accelerate in Third Quarter 
The third-quarter food price increase will ex- 
ceed the relatively low second-quarter rate, 
spurred mainly by higher prices for meats 
and poultry. The fourth quarter is forecast 
to show a smaller rise than the third, as sup- 
plies of meats and other foodstuffs increase 
seasonally. 

Reduced cattle and hog marketings late in 
the spring and into the summer pushed up 
cattle and hog prices, Higher prices will pro- 
bably be passed on to consumers in the third 
quarter. Beef production should rise some 
this quarter, but pork production will fall. 
Retail poultry prices will also climb as con- 
sumers buy less of the higher priced red 
meats. Retail meat price increases will slow 
in the fourth quarter as production of red 
meats picks up seasonally. 

Retail prices of dairy products are expected 
to increase only slightly in the third quarter. 
Although commercial use may rise some, 
stocks of dairy products are large, and milk 
production will continue above a year ago. 
Prices for dairy products will climb seasonal- 
ly this fall, with larger gains likely if price 
supports are raised on October 1 . 

Prices for sugar and sweets may ease in the 
third quarterns the spring's lower wholesale 
prices are passed through to retail. Lower 
sugar prices would partly offset rising mar- 
keting costs, moderating price rises for soft 
drinks. 

Retail coffee prices may change little for the 
rest of the year. Stocks are plentiful, and 
world production this year will likety be 
large despite the recent freeze in Brazil. 
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Food and Marketing Indicators 
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Vegetable prices will decline in the third and 
fourth quarters as production expands. Fruit 
prices, however, will rise until the fall apple 
harvest, while citrus prices wfll advance sea- 
sonally until later in the year. A normal pea- 
nut crop this fall should lead to reduced 
prices for peanut butter and may alow the 
rise in the fats and oilsCPI, 

FOOD MARKETING COSTS 

The farnvto-retail price spread accounts for 
over 60 percent of retail grocery prices for 
domestic food. The USDA index of food 
marketing costs measures price movements 
for 83 percent of the marketing functions 
implicitly Included In the spread. The differ- 
ence between the marketing cost index and 
the price spread reflects food industry pro- 
fits and changes in labor productivity. 

Through June, the index of food marketing 
costs averaged 12,2 percent above the first 
6 months of 1980. The price spread, how- 
ever, rose 10.2 percent during this period. 
The spread's smaller rise probably reflects 
both higher labor productivity and lower 
profits. Productivity data for the nondurable 
manufacturing sector indicate that output 
per hour in first -half 1981 was up 2.6 per- 
cent- Industry data for some retail chains in- 
dicate lower profits, probably a consequence 
of competition from box and warehouse 
stores. 

Labor 

So far, labor costs have averaged 1 1 .6 per- 
cent above 1980, pushed up by a 14-percent 
rise in food-retailing wages. The wage gains 
are due mainly to cost-of-living adjustments 
and deferred wage increases included in 
many union contracts. The expanding role 
of employee benefits—including bigger em- 
ployer contributions to Social Security and 
increases in the minimum wage— has also 
added to labor costs, 

Packaging 

Through June, prices for packaging materials 
averaged 12 percent higher than a year ago. 
Lower prices for polyethylene resin— a con- 
sequence of surplus capacity and strong 
competition in the plastic container indus- 
try—held down the increase. However, prices 
of glass containers have risen 13 percent, re- 
flecting significantly higher labor costs since 
the spring of 1980, when a 3-year labor 
agreement was negotiated with the Glass 
Bottle Blowers Union. In addition, rising 
production costs have caused an 1 1-percent 
jump in prices for paper and paperboard. 



Market Basket Of Farm Foods 1 












Farm 




Rfttait 


Farm 


Farm- 


value 


Period 


cost 


value 

1967-100 


rata it 
spread 


diare of 
rata if cost 

Percent 


1970 . . . 


113,7 


114.0 


113.5 


37 


1971 . . . 


115,7 


114.6 


116.4 


37 


1972 . . . 


121.3 


125.1 


119.1 


38 


1973 . « . 


142.3 


167,9 


127.2 


44 


1974 . . , 


1615 


181.5 


150.4 


41 


1975 . . . 


173,6 


187,8 


165.2 


40 


1976 . . . 


175,4 


178.0 


173,9 


38 


1977 . . - 


179.2 


1783 


179.7 


37 


1978 . . . 


199,4 


206.6 


195.7 


38 


1979 . . . 


222.7 


228.1 


219.5 


38 


1980* . . 


238.8 


240,3 


238,0 


37 


1979 










I 


217.4 


229.5 


210,4 


39 


II ... . 


223£ 


234.0 


217.8 


39 


III. . . , 


224,3 


223.4 


224.8 


37 


IV, . . , 


225.3 


225.3 


225.3 


37 


1980 1 










1 


229.8 


227,3 


2313 


37 


II , . , ♦ 


233.7 


226.7 


237.8 


36 


III. . . . 


242.7 


2535 


236.2 


39 


tV. .. - , 


249.2 


255,7 


245,3 


38 


1981 a 










1 


253.9 


249.2 


256,7 


36 


M . , . . 


255.3 


246,5 


260,4 


36 



i The market basket represents all foods origi- 
nating on U.S, farms sold in retail food stores. The 
retail cost is a speciaJ Index of retail prices for 
domestically Produced foods published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The farm value U the 
payment to farmers for the farm products equiva- 
lent to foods ifl the market basket. The spread is 
the difference between the retail cost and farm 
value- 3 Praliminerv. 



Transportation 

The transportation component of the index 
represents rail freight rates for food pro- 
ducts. Rail rates have climbed 19.1 percent 
since the first 6 months of 1980— a conse- 
quence of general rate hikes and fuel sur- 
charges approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to cover higher operating 
expenses. Most recently there was all -per- 
cent fuel surcharge in late February, a 1 .1 - 
percent general rate increase in June, and 
a 2.8-percent rate increase in July for ship* 
ments made over two or more rail lines. 

Fuel and Power 

The fuel and power index averaged 20.6 per- 
cent above first-half 1980, Because of OPEC 
price increases last fall and decontrol of do- 
mestic crude oil prices earlier this year, 
diesel and fuel oil prices have risen 27 per- 
cent. Electricity and natural gas prices have 
risen 15 percent and coal prices 5 percent. 
[Paul Westcott (202) 447-880L and Ralph 
Parlett (202) 447-6860} 




Storage and 
Transportation 



Storage Adequate for 1981 Harvests 
Because of continuing increases in storage 
capacity (109 million bushels since 1980) 
and decreases in carryover grain stocks from 
1980's record levels, storage space should be 
sufficient for this year's grain harvest. Based 
on recent marketing levels and the July crop 
estimates* only 4 of 15 States selected for 
close scrutiny (which will account for nearly 
three-quarters of the total U.S. grain harvest) 
appear likely to fill more than 75 percent of 
their available storage capacity. Three of 
these-Kentucky, Tennessee, and Montana- 
may require 80 percent or more of their 
available capacity. Changes in export de- 
mand or variations in actual production 
from early estimates could affect this picture; 

Despite this surplus capacity situation, there 
may still be some localized problems. At 
the peak of harvest, producers will encoun- 
ter delays in moving grain into local elevators 
for storage or subsequent shipment. Such 
delays are caused by limitations in elevators' 
receiving capacity as well as temporary stor- 
age shortages. 
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Estimated Utilization of Grain Storage 
Capacity on November 1, 1981 

State Percent 

T«xbi 37 

Oklahoma 33 

Kansas 33 

Nebraska 65 

Iowa 71 

Missouri ........... 79 

Illinois 65 

Ohio 45 

Minnesota . . • . . 65 

North Oflkoia 45 

Kentucky . , , r „ t , t , , 87 

Ttnne«c* .......... 80 

Montana ♦ ♦ . ♦ j. 72 

Wa<hlngton ;\ 68 

Colorado 87 

U.S.TotaJ -* . . . 65 

Federal programs to assist farmers In deve- 
loping sufficient storage facilities to accom- 
modate former-held grain reserves have, in 
recent years, caused on-farm storage capa- 
city to grow much more rapidly than off- 
farm capacity. On-farm facilities can now 
hold more than 1 1 billion bushels; the total 
U.S. capacity is 18.3 billion. 

However, the period of rapid increase In 
storage capacity appears to be over. For one 
thing, interest rates on loans enabling farm- 
ers to build storage facilities have been raised 
from 10.5 percent in 1979 to 14.5 percent 
and can now be adjusted up or down to re- 
flect general interest rates. In addition, in* 
dividual loan limits have been halved to 
S50JDQO, and storage needs (the capacity for 
which a loan may be authorized) have been 
reduced from 2 year's production (not in- 
cluding capacity used to store grain held in 
the reserve program) to one year's produc- 
tion (including grain held in the reserve pro- 
gram). The term of such loans has also been 
reduced from 8 to 5 years. 

Expansion of commercial storage facilities 
has also slowed because of high interest rates 
and the surplus capacity situation prevailing 
this year. No more than 68 percent of com- 
mercial storage has been used so far this year. 
In June, 62 percent of commercial storage 
space was empty. Even with the wheat har- 
vest underway, 53 percent remained unused. 
Total storage capacity should remain ade- 
quate, with surpluses in the Western States 
from North Dakota to Texas likely remain- 
ing for the forseeable future. 



Railroads Ready To Meet Harvest Demand 
The US. transportation system continues to 
be well prepared to meet the demand from 
this year's grain harvest. Although the num- 
ber of 40-foot narrow-door boxcars (most 
useful to small country elevators) has de- 
clined 25 percent from mid- 1980, the jumbo 
covered* hop per car fleet has increased 10 
percent, a capacity increase of about 850 
million tons. Many of these cars have 
remained unused during the recent wheat 
harvest. 

Indeed, railroads are reportedly growing 
more reluctant to employ shipper-owned 
hopper cars for moving grain. The Santa Fe 
Railroad has announced that it will not 
accept shipper -owned cars from Santa Fe 
loading points after May 1,1982. At the 
same time it announced a tentative plan to 
purchase one shipper-owned car for each 16 
loads carried in private covered-hopper cars 
during 1980. This announcement will pro- 
bably reduce the value of privately owned 
cars. Should these policies be adopted by 
other railroads, the impact could be quite 
targe. 

Overall, privately owned cars account for 
47 percent of the jumbo covered-hopper 
fleet, and the private fleet has been growing 
more rapidly than the railroads'. The Santa 
Fe's tentative purchase plan would seeming- 
ly result in the purchase of relatively few 
cars. Restricted use of privately owned cars 
could slow growth of the covered-hopper 
fleet. Should the very high level of grain 
exports anticipated for the 1980' s develop, 
cars could again be in short supply. 

Barges also appear to be in large supply. 
Spot rates are quoted at 1 40 to 1 45 per- 
cent of base prices, in contrast to 200 per- 
cent of base during periods of high volume. 

Rail Rates Continue Up 
After leveling off in May, rail rates for both 
farm and food products have again started 
moving upward. In June, rates for grain stood 
17 percent above a year ago, with rates for 
food products up neariy the same amount. 



Railcan Available for Use 






July 15, 

1980 


July 15. 
1981 


40-ft< ntrrow- 
door boxcars. . . 


49.511 


30.604 


Jumbo oovered- 
hoppar cart - . . 


200.973 


222.346 



Early in July, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (ICC) adopted rules governing the 
factors that define "market dominance'' by 
railroads. Under the Staggers Rail Act of 

1980, the ICC cannot disapprove rail rales 
unless the railroad involved exerts market 
dominance over the shippers to which the 
rate applies. Under the newly published rules, 
it will be more difficult to prove market 
dominance; thus, the rates offered to many 
shippers will not be subject to the iCCs re- 
view. This situation, combined with the poor 
financial condition of many railroads, is like- 
ly to result in continuing railroad rate in- 
creases for food and farm products. 

At the same time, certain shippers will bene- 
fit from substantial rate reductions over 
specified routes. The Burlington Northern 
(BN) has announced reductions on wheat 
and feed grains moving from Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, northern Kansas, west- 
em Iowa, and western Missouri to Houston 
and Galveston, Texas. This unit-train service 
(one shipper filling a multi-car train) offers 
15-percent reduction for 27 -car trains and 
18* percent reduction for 54-car trains. The 
service offers smaller reductions for loadings 
at more than one point. 

The BN has also instituted unit -train service 
with rate reductions of as much as 18 per- 
cent from parts of Montana, Minnesota, and 
the Dakotas to Pacific Northwest ports, 
Duiuth-Superior, and Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
BN had originally intended the rates for west- 
bound shipments to expire on December 31, 

1981 , and eastbound rates to expire on July 
1, 1982. At this time, BN has announced its 
intent to extend both set of rates until De- 
cember 1,1982. 

These and other similar reductions indicate a 
trend toward favorable rail rates for large 
volume shipments. [T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 
447-8487} 
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The Japanese Market: Sizing Up 
Future Trade 



Japan is the United States* largest single- 
country market, accounting for about 15 
percent of U.S. agricultural exports. Over 
the past 10 years, Japan has relied on the 
United States for more than one-third of 
total agricultural imports, with the U.S. 
share increasing slowly but steadily. In the 
future, the United States will at least main- 
tain its share of the Japanese market. U.S. 
agricultural shipments to Japan in 1980 
totaled $6.1 billion and will likely approach 
$7 billion by the end of 1981 . 

More than 80 percent of U,S, farm exports 
to Japan during the 1970's were bulk com- 
modities—raw materials for agricultural in- 
dustries. Items such as grains, hides and skins, 
feeds and fodder, oilseeds, unmanufactured 
tobacco, and cotton made up 87 percent of 
the total in 1980. During the 1970's U.S. ex- 
ports of coarse grains— representing one-third 
of the total value— grew 9 percent each year, 
largely in response to Japan's expanding 
feed-livestock economy. 



The rest (13 percent) of U.S. farm exports 
to Japan last year comprised commodities 
such as meats, dairy products, fruits, vege- 
tables, and nuts-which require more proc- 
essing and handling. These products face 
more restrictions because Japan, like other 
countries, wants to use its own labor force 
to process agricultural products. 

Growth in the Japanese market has been 
largely due to population and income growth 
reinforced by a shift toward a Western diet. 
Traditional foods such as rice grew less im- 
portant as consumers increased their con- 
sumption of wheat products, meats, fruits, 
and vegetables. However, Japan's protec- 
tionist policies probably hindered the ex- 
pansion of agricultural trade. Such policies 
were designed to maintain the incomes of 
politically powerful farmers and to achieve 
national food security— an objective spurred 
by the widespread hunger Japan faced dur- 
ing World War II. 

In Japan, maximizing agricultural produc- 
tion is associated with food security, but in- 
creasing output in resource-poor Japan is dif- 
ficult and expensive. The average farm size is 
only 2M acres- Yields are high, but the pro- 
ductivity of agricultural labor is among the 
lowest of developed countries. 



Protectionist Policies 

Protecting Japan's agriculture requires large 
support payments to maintain land, labor, 
and capital in agricultural production, These 
programs are expensive. For example, the 
cost of Japan's rice program was $5 billion 
in 1979. 

Insulating Japanese agriculture from free 
trade keeps producer prices hjgh. Imports of 
wheat, rice, and barley are strictly managed 
by the government's Food Agency. Import 
quotas are imposed on 22 different agricul- 
tural and marine products, such as beef and 
fresh oranges. Ad valorem tariffs on bulk 
commodities are relatively low, but range up 
to 40 percent on higher value-added items 
such as fresh and processed fruits and vege- 
tables. For 1 1 agricultural items, including 
corn for industrial purposes and barley for 
feed, imports are tariff-free unless they ex- 
ceed their quota. Strict plant and animal 
quarantines and a limited marketing system 
also keep retail prices high and limit import 
demand. 

Despite its protectionist policies, Japan's 
agricultural self-sufficiency, as measured in 
original calories (consumed by both live- 
stock and people), declined from 76 percent 
in 1960 to 44 percent in 1977, according to 
an Australian government study. However, 
the drop slowed significantly in the 1970's 
as the worldwide grain shortage of 1972-73 
and the U.S. soybean embargo in 1973 high- 
lighted Japan* s dependence on foreign sup- 
plies. To reduce vulnerability to disruptions, 
Japan attempted to increase self-sufficiency, 
entered into bilateral agreements on major 
commodities, and began stockpiling grains 
and soybeans and investing in foreign agri- 
culture. 

Japan will likely continue as a sizable import- 
er of farm commodities through the 1980's, 
The United States, with its competitive 
prices and reliability as a supplier, should 
maintain at least one-third of this market. 
The Japanese market will grow, but not as 
rapidly as in the last two decades. Popu- 
lation and income growth, further Western- 
ization of diets, limited fish supplies, declin- 
ing self-sufficiency, more liberal trade, and 
structural changes in Japan's agriculture will 
all contribute to the expansion. 
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Japan: Self -Sufficiency Declining 



Original Calories 
90 




I I I I I I II I I I I III I 
1955 65 70 75 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Canberra, 
Australia, Japanese Agricuftunt Policies: Their Origins* 
Nature, and Effects on Rvducvon md Trade, 19S1. 

'Percent of original calories livestock feed and human 
consumption) produced in Japan, 



Population and Income Growth 
Crowded on a rugged area the size of Califor- 
nia, Japan's population of 1 17 million is 
about half that of the United States. Over 
the next decade, the population should 
grow just under 1 percent (compared with a 
little more than 1 in the 1970's). Meanwhile, 
per capita income may rise 3 to 4 percent a 
year-low by past standards (4 to 5 percent 
in the last dccade)-but high compared with 
projected rates for other industrialized 
countries. Population and income growth 
ensures that Japan's demand for food will 
be greater in the future. Demand for Western 
food will also continue, leading to higher per 
capita requirements of original calories. 

Japan's productivity will continue to be 
severely limited. Official projections indi- 
cate that overall agricultural self-sufficiency 
will not change by 1990. However, this pro- 
jection assumes the diversion of riceland to 
other crops— an expensive program that may 
meet political opposition in coming years. It 
is more likely that self-sufficiency will con- 
tinue to drop, leading to greater dependence 
on imports. 



Fish Supply Limited 

The shift toward a Western diet could accele- 
rate because of Japan's dependence on the 
world's fishery resources. The imposition of 
200-mile fishing limits by many nations 
threatens to restrict Japan's future supply of 
fish, its most Important animal protein. 
Japan has become more dependent on fish 
imports because its annual catch has stabi- 
lized between 10 and 1 1 million tons since 
1972. With rising retail prices of fish and 
other marine products, consumers will shift 
to meats, eggs, and dairy products. The re- 
sult will be either large imports of livestock 
products or increased domestic production. 
A move to boost domestic output would re- 
quire more imports of feed grains and oil- 
seeds. 

U.S. exports of processed and semiprocessed 
items should expand over the next decade. 
Exports rose in the last decade as Japan low- 
ered the number of agricultural commodities 
under import quotas from 73 in 1969 to the 
22 currently in force. U.S. -Japan bilateral 
trade negotiations in late 1978 and the Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations signed in 1979 
brought about modest nontarilT concessions 
covering such products as high-quality beef, 
fresh oranges, and citrus juice. Japan agreed 
to expand import quotas on these items in- 
crementally through 1983. Japan also agreed 
to phase in tariff reductions on many other 
higher value-added items through L987. 

Future Japanese agricultural policies will 
also affect market growth. Japan faces three 
alternatives: 

• It could maintain the present policy that 
sustains small-scale, high-cost rice produc- 
tion. This course is unlikely because of the 
waning influence of farmers, the increasing 
strength of consumer groups, and pressure 
from foreign food suppliers for eased import 
restrictions. 

• Some consumer groups and foreign inter- 
ests favor free trade, but it would produce 
dislocation if rapidly adopted. Although 
Japanese society would theoretically exper* 
ience a net gain, producers would sustain 
sizable cuts in income. A rapid switch to 
laissezfaire is unlikely. 



• Because Japan continues to be concerned 
about food security, it will probably pursue 
a moderate course, continuing to protect 
agriculture while gradually increasing effi- 
ciency and competition in relation to world 
markets. A moderate policy would require 
greater fluidity of cultivation rights. ' With 
revised cultivation rights, 4.7 million farm 
families could remain in rural areas while 
working in nonagrlcultural jobs. Retaining 
a fourth to two thirds of an acre for home 
gardens, landowners could lease the rest to 
full-time farmers. Ideally, this would lead 
to larger farms, thus raising labor produc- 
tivity and reducing the need for many pro- 
tectionist policies. ^[William T. Coyle(202) 
447-8860} 



' The country's land faw, enacted in 1952, has 
been instrumental in maintaining the small-scale 
character of Japan*! apiculture by making It 
piactkalJy Lmpossibk for a farmer to get back hia 
land once he has leased it; further, the rent he can 
draw from the land is kept at a low lcveL The law, 
which attempted to redress the historical inequi- 
ties of Japan*! pre-World W*r H tenure system, 
virtually iqecta the reparation of ownership and 
cultivation rights, 'Hayami, ")t\i\nQ Agricultural 
Issues in Japan 'l External Economic Coordination. 
unpublished paper, Tokyo Metropolitan University, 
July 1980. 



Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA's Economic Research Service will 
issue the following situation reports this 
month: 

Title Summary Released 



Poultry & Egg 


Aug. 25 


Cotton & Wool 


Aug. 26 


Sugar & Sweetener 


Sept- 3 


Fruit 


Sept. 4 


World Crop Production* 


Sept, 1 1 


Ag Supply & Demand* 


Sept. 14 


Tobacco 


Sept. IS 


Dairy 


Sept. 17 


World Agriculture 


Sept. 18 


Rice 


Sept. 22 


Aquaculture 


Sept. 25 



AD reports reviewed by the World Agricul- 
tural Outlook Board (WAOB). Copies of the 
full reports will be available a week to 10 
days after the summary is released. Reports 
can be obtained by writing to: ERS Publi- 
cations, Room 0054-South Building, USDA, 
Washington* D.C. 20250. *Thcse reports, re- 
leased by the WAOB, are issued in full on 
the date indicated. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key Statistical Indicator! of the Food and Fiber Sector 



Price* received by farmers (1977=100) ♦ 

Livestock and products 

Crops 

Prices paid by farmers. (1977=100) 
prod, items . . ♦ . ♦ . ■ ■ . 

Prod, hems. InU, taxes, and wages . 



1980 



1981 



Farm income 1 

Cash receipt* iS bil.) . . , 

Livestock ($ bil.) 

Crops (SbilJ 

Total gross farm Income \% bil.) 3 
Production expenses ($ biJ J, . . 

Net farm income ($ bil.) 

Net cash income (S biL) 3 . . * . 



Market basket (1967-100) 
Retait cost ......... 

Farm value 

Spread , , . . ♦ . . ♦ ♦ . . 
Farm value/retail cost {%) 

Retail Pricei M967-100) 

Food 

At home ......-..■ 

Away*frorri home. . . . 



II 


in 


IV 


Annuaf 


1 


II 


in f 


IV f 


Annual f 


125 


139 


144 


134 


144 


142 


146 


148 


145 


134 


148 


149 


144 


143 


143 


154 


157 


149 


116 


130 


139 


125 


145 


141 


138 


138 


141 


135 


140 


144 


138 


148 


"150 


152 


154 


151 


137 


141 


144 


140 


150 


*151 


153 


155 


152 


132 


139 


142 


136 


143 


146 


151-155 


145-160 


145-149 


64 


69 


70 


67 


70 


69 


72.75 


71-75 


70-74 


6B 


70 


71 


69 


73 


77 


77-80 


72-76 


73-77 


146 


152 


155 


150 


158 


165 


172-176 


168-172 


165-169 


129 


132 


136 


131 


139 


142 


143-147 


145-149 


141-145 


17 


20 


20 


20 


18 


23 


26-29 


22.26 


22-27 


29 


33 


33 


32 


31 


32 


34-37 


28-32 


30-34 


233.7 


242.7 


249.2 


238,8 


253,9 


255.3 


262 


266 


258.262 


226.7 


253.9 


255.7 


240.3 


249.2 


246.5 


258 


262 


252 260 


237.8 


236.2 


245.3 


238.0 


256.7 


260.4 


264 


270 


262-266 


36 


38 


38 


37 


36 


36 


37 


36 


36-37 


250,5 


258.2 


264 4 


254.6 


270.5 


273 


280 


285 


275-280 


2466 


255.6 


262.0 


251,5 


267.2 


268.4 


275 


280 


272-277 


264,7 


269,6 


275.4 


267.0 


283.9 


289.4 


296 


301 


291-294 


9.7 


9.5 


11.7 


40.5 


126 


10.5 


10.7 


13.0 


460 


4.3 


4.0 


AlB 


17.3 


4.7 


4.3 


4.0 


4.6 


ip.o 


112.0 


108,7 


110.9 


109,6 


109.8 


113.6 


110.5 


1093 


1108 


5 r 251 


5.384 


5,586 


21,470 


5,553 


5,438 


5,625 


5,500 


22,106 


4,299 


3,756 


4,251 


16,431 


4.073 


3,879 


3,500 


3,850 


15 P 302 


89 


95 


104 


379 


100 


94 


100 


105 


399 


77 


72 


81 


310 


85 


77 


77 


80 


319 


9,716 


9 r 307 


10,022 


38,590 


9,811 


9.478 


9,302 


9,535 


38,126 


2,923 


2,759 


2 r 685 


11,089 


2,814 


3,090 


2,950 


2,800 


11.634 


523 


705 


701 


2,303 


393 


555 


710 


730 


2 r 388 


13,162 


12,771 


13,408 


51 .982 


1 3.01 8 


13,123 


13,033 


13,088 


52,262 


1,425 


1,432 


1,483 


5,806 


1,449 


1.425 


1,430 


1,480 


5 r 764 


34.0 


322 


31.0 


1284 


32.3 


354 


328 


31 1 


131.5 


64.65 


71.15 


65.51 


67.05 


61,99 


66.68 


66-69 


67-71 


65-67 


31.18 


46.23 


46.44 


40.04 


41,13 


43.63 


48-51 


48-52 


45-47 


411 


533 


49.9 


46A 


49.3 


46.00 


49-51 


49-51 


47^*9 


54,3 


683 


73.0 


63.6 


613 


63.5 


66-69 


71-75 


55^67 


57.0 


703 


76,9 


66.6 


72.6 


69.1 


72-74 


74-77 


7274 


12.60 


12,87 


13.93 


13,00 


13.97 


13,50 


13 50- 
13,75 


14.5a 

15.50 


13.90- 
14,30 



Agricultural exports ($ bilj* 
Agricultural imports ($ biL} 4 



Livestock and products 
Total livestock and productsf197*-100) . ♦ . 

Beef ImlLlbJ 

Pork (mil. IbJ 

Veal Imll. lb.) 

Lamb and mutton (mil* lb.) 

Red meat* Imll. lb.) . , . . , 

Broilers Imll. lb.) 

Turkeys Imll. IbJ 

Total meats and poultry (mil. lb J ♦ 

Eggs {mil* dz.) .................... 

Milk {biL IbJ 

Choice steers, Omaha ($/cwt.) 

Ban-Oivi and giltl, 7 markets {$/cwtJ 

Broilers, 9<ity wholesale JcisVlb.) 

Turkeys. N.Y.. wholesale fcts./lb.) 

Eggs, Gr. A large, N,Y.(ctl.Ajz.) - 

Milk, all at farm ($/cwt.) 



1 Quarterly cash receipts and expenses ere seasonally adjusted at annual rates. a Includes net change in farm inventories. 'Excludes Inventory adjustment and non- 
cash income and expenses. Represenls cash available for capital expenditures and operator income. 4 Annual deta are based on Oct. -Sept. fiscal years ending with the 



indicated year, f * forecast, p ■ Preliminary. 
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Farm Income 



Gross and net farm income 



1971 



1972 



Annual 



197: 



18H 



1975 



1976 



$811- 



1977 r 



1978 r 



1^79 r 



1980 



Cash receipts from farm marketings 

Livestock and product* 

Meat animals ........... 

Dairy Products 

Poultry and eggs ......... 

Other 

Crops ^ . , ^,. . / . . 

Food grains \ . . 

Feed cropt 

Cotton Hint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Oil bearing crops 

Vegetable* and melons . ...... 

Fruitiand tree nut*. n . . 

Other 

Net change in farm inventories . . . 
Nonmoney end other farm Income 1 
Gross farm income ......... . 



52.9 


612 


87.1 


92.4 


38.2 


94.8 


95-3 


112.9 


131.9 


136.4 


30.6 


35.7 


45.9 


41.4 


43.1 


46.1 


47.6 


59.2 


68.5 


67.4 


19.5 


24,0 


30,4 


25.2 


25.8 


27.0 


27.9 


37.5 


43.9 


40.6 


68 


7.1 


8.1 


9.4 


9.9 


11.4 


11B 


12.7 


14.7 


16,6 


4.0 


4.2 


6.9 


6.3 


6.8 


7.2 


7.2 


8.1 


8.9 


9.1 


0.3 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0,5 


0.6 


0,8 


0.9 


1.1 


1.1 


22.3 


25.6 


41.1 


61.1 


45.2 


48.7 


48.7 


53.7 


63.4 


69.0 


2.5 


3.5 


7.2 


8.5 


7.8 


6.9 


6.1 


5.8 


9.0 


10.5 


5.5 


5.9 


10.6 


14.0 


12.2 


13.1 


11,9 


11.4 


14.0 


16.8 


1.5 


1£ 


2.8 


2.9 


2.3 


3,5 


3-5 


3.5 


4.3 


4.5 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


2.1 


2.2 


2.3 


2.3 


2.6 


2.3 


2.7 


3.8 


4,4 


7.6 


10-0 


7.3 


94 


9-7 


13.0 


14.4 


14.5 


3,0 


3.3 


4.4 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 


6.6 


5.9 


6.6 


G.8 


2.3 


2.6 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


4-6 


5.8 


6.4 


6,5 


2,3 


2.6 


3.6 


4.9 


4.6 


4-6 


4,9 


5-6 


6.3 


6.7 


1.4 


0.9 


3.4 


-1.6 


3.4 


-2.4 


1.0 


.6 


5.3 


•2.0 


7.7 


8.9 


8-4 


7.5 


8.7 


9.4 


11,4 


14.0 


14.6 


16.1 


62.0 


71.0 


98.9 


98.3 


100.3 


101.fi 


108.7 


127.5 


151.9 


150.5 



Farm Production expenses. 



47.4 



52.3 



65.6 



72.2 



75,9 



83.1 



90.3 



101.1 



119.2 



130.7 



Net farm Income 
Current prices. 
19B7 Prices 3 . . 



14.6 


18,7 


33.3 


26,1 


24.5 


18.7 


18.4 


26.5 


32-7 


19,9 


12.1 


14.9 


25.1 


17.7 


15.2 


11.0 


10.1 


13.6 


15.0 


8.1 



1 Includes government payments to farmers, value of farm Product* consumed in farm household*, rental value of farm dwelling*, and Income from recreations, 
machine hire, and custom work. 'Deflated by the contumer price Index for aij items, 1967*100. * Le«* than $.05 bil. Totals may not add due to rounding. 
P»PreliminarY. r"revised. 



Cash receipts from farming 



June 



1980 



July Aug Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



$ Mil. 



Farm marketings and CCC loan* 1 '. . 10,337 11,531 11,339 11,836 15.790 14,143 13,344 13,323 10,130 10,141 8 P 570 

Livestock and Products 5,373 5,672 5,802 5,470 7,072 5.981 6,005 6,344 5,469 5,973 5,527 

Meat animal* 3,234 3,337 3,615 3,151 4,687 3,628 3394 3,782 3,284 3/409 3,019 

Dairy product* 1,366 1,374 1,369 1,325 1,389 1,368 1,448 1,501 1,411 1.566 1,570 

Poultry and egg* 693 887 743 915 909 916 895 984 699 911 846 

Other 80 74 75 79 77 69 68 77 75 87 92 

Crops 4,964 5,859 5J537 6,366 8,718 8,162 7,339 8,979 4 F 661 4,168 3,043 

Food grain* 1,305 1,733 1,002 1,042 1,127 865 980 950 744 510 391 

Feed crop*. 1,289 1 P 454 1,549 1,463 1,438 2,155 2,058 2,256 1,065 1,006 163 

Cotton (lint and whkJI 131 144 232 433 489 1,020 865 575 437 166 12 

Tobacco 83 457 547 405 276 539 255 81 7 34 

OiMttaring croP* 615 995 834 914 3.182 1.729 1,209 1.557 1,052 954 751 

Vegetables and melons S91 578 635 818 811 474 411 538 495 606 730 

Fruit* and tree nutl 506 480 466 648 736 761 588 404 365 378 316 

Other 327 392 362 501 530 882 689 444 422 542 646 

Government paymenti. . . . r . . . . 30 27 53 91 162 213 293 239 174 106 101 

Total cash recent* 2 . . - , 10,367 11.558 11,392 11,927 16,952 14,356 13,637 13362 10,304 10,247 8,671 

1 Receipts from loan* represent value of loan* minui value of redemptions during the month. * Details may not add because of rounding, 



9,687 11^21 



6,679 


5302 


3,241 


3,308 


1,608 


1347 


735 


845 


95 


102 


4,008 


5,719 


403 


1 r 790 


765 


1,183 


9 


8 


9 





914 


832 


951 


770 


438 


783 


519 


353 


59 


49 


9,746 


11,570 



A'Jf?LI? + 1°8* 
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Farm marketing indexes (physical volume) 



AM commodities. . . . . . 

Livestock and products 
Crop 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 


June 


Jan Feb 

1967-100 


Mar 


Apr 


Ariay 


June 


124 


127 


133 


124 


154 118 


123 


86 


98 


122 


112 


110 


113 


112 


124 106 


119 


108 


111 


112 


140 


151 


161 


141 


196 136 


129 


54 


80 


136 



Cash receipt* 1 from farm marketings, by States, January-June 



State 



19& 



Livestock 
and Products 



1981 



Crops 1 



1980 



$Mll. 



1981 



1980 



Total 1 



1981 



NORTH ATLANTIC 

Maine 136.7 155.0 65.4 154.9 202.1 309.9 

New Hampshire 35.6 38.4 13.0 12.4 48.6 50.8 

Vermont 172.5 183.2 13.4 13.3 185.9 196.4 

Massachusetts 59.6 67.2 77.0 80.8 136.7 147.9 

Rhode Island 6,6 5.0 7.9 8.3 14.6 13.3 

Connecticut 80.9 92.3 66.4 75.2 146.3 167.6 

New York 829,9 916.8 264.3 319.6 1,094.2 1,236.4 

NewJersey 58.8 67.5 109.6 104.1 168.3 171.6 

Pennsylvania 936.5 1,063.0 331.8 345.4 1,268.3 1,408.6 

NORTH CENTRAL 

Ohio 657.3 742.3 909.0 1.112.6 1^66.3 1,854.8 

Indiana 776.0 890.2 1,065,9 1.197.7 1,841.9 2,087.9 

Illinois 1,059.0 1,204.5 2,682.8 2,587,8 3,741.8 3,792.2 

Michigan 537.0 589.6 480.4 565.2 1,017.4 1.164,8 

Wisconsin 1,849.3 1,946.5 321.0 390.3 2.170.3 2,336.8 

Minnesota 1,583.9 1,770.5 1,203.0 1,217.1 2.786.9 2.987.7 

Iowa 2,643.0 2,897.6 1,913.4 2.237.8 4,556.4 6.135.4 

Missouri 1,048.1 1 H 145.4 735.9 705.8 1.784.0 1.851.2 

North Dakota 400,8 393.8 773.8 579.4 1,174.6 973.2 

South Dakota 958.6 982.4 331.2 282,2 1,289.8 1,264.6 

Nebraska \ ? 1,566.3 1,646.4 1 .044J9 764,5 2,61 1 -2 2,410.9 

Kansas 1,854.9 1,828.2 883.8 916.3 2,738.7 2,744.5 

SOUTHERN 

Delaware 106.7 112.9 30.0 27.8 136.6 140.7 

Mar viand 293.3 347.3 114.0 125.4 407.4 472.7 

Virflima 416.0 464.9 154.8 153.1 569.8 618.0 

Wen Virginia 76.2 83.8 21.7 19.2 98.0 103.0 

North Carolina 644.0 776,6 317.8 388.7 961,8 1,165.4 

South Carolina 191.7 211.8 225.4 200.6 417.1 412.3 

Geonjto 693,8 806.7 333,9 338.3 1,027,8 1,144.9 

Ftorida 460.0 488.2 2.017,8 2,291.0 2,477,9 2,779.2 

Kentucky ....... 623.0 647.9 513.9 507.5 1,136.9 1,155.4 

Tennessee 412.0 446.1 235.3 253.4 647.3 699.4 

Alabama 518.1 605.8 192,0 195.1 710.1 800J9 

Mississippi 410.3 450.0 374.4 337.6 784.6 787.5 

Arkansas 669-8 770.8 521.6 537.8 1,191.3 1.308.6 

Louisiana 199.2 214.9 342.4 380.3 541.6 595.2 

Oklahoma 1.070.6 1,263.2 507.5 485,8 1,578.1 1,7485 

Texas f 2.389.6 2,458.3 1 H 6B5«2 1.692.4 4J074.7 4,150.7 

WESTERN 

Montarva 286.9 319.3 272.0 283.3 658.9 602.6 

Idaho 389.7 407,3 391.5 835.1 781.2 1,342.4 

Wyoming 226.0 214.2 30.1 37.8 256.1 252.0 

Colorado .^ 1,099.5 1,089.5 304.8 436.0 1,404.3 1,525.5 

New Me>fco « 510.3 437.0 90.6 75.0 600.9 512.0 

Arizona f < 411.4 403.6 460.1 485.0 871.5 888.6 

Utah 181.0 182.2 47.9 54.7 228.9 2365 

Nevada 64.2 61.8 32.2 33.2 96.4 94.9 

Washington 3992 453J5 726.5 800-8 1,125.7 1,254.2 

Oregon 260.0 279.5 363.0 445.5 623.0 726.1 

California 1,977,0 2.125.3 3,088,5 3,308.7 5,065.5 5,434.0 

Alaska ... 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.0 4.2 4.3 

Hawaii ... 41.6 42.6 177.0 177.0 218.5 219.6 

UNITED STATES 32,273.5 34,793.0 26,866.7 28,578.7 59,140.3 63,3712 

1 Estimates as of the first of current month. * Sales of farm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the period. Rounded 
data may not add, 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices Received 

AM farm products, . . 

All crop* * , , vi 

Food grains „,.♦., ♦ 

Feed grain* and hay . . . . t t . .♦.,*... 

Feed greini . + + . . + . + . , . x + . + + . . + . . 

Cotton 

Tobacco* . ♦ ..... ♦ . . . . ♦ ♦ ... . ♦ . h . . 

Oil-bearing croPi 

Fruit 

Freih market 1 .♦.♦,♦.♦..♦...,-... 

Commercial vegetables 

Fresh market 

Potatoes 2 

Livestock and products t . . , ; 

Meat animals .♦.♦,.. . . . ♦ 

Dairy products .♦......,,..♦....... 

Poultry and eggs 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage rates . ...... . 

Production items * 

Feed 

Feeder livestock . ♦ . . t . . , . t . . < , . 

Seed 

Fertiliser 

Agriculture chemicals 

Fueli & energy 

Farm & motor supplies 

Autos & truck* ♦ . 

Tractors & self-propelled machinery t t . , 

Other machinery 

Building Bt fencing 

Farm services & cash rent ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ . 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt . . 

Taxes on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production hemSi interest, taxes, and w&ge rates t ■ . 



Prices received {1910 14^100) 

Prices paid. etc. (Parity index) (191014=100) 
Parity ratio' 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 1979 1980 July Feb Mar 

1977-100' 



Apr May June Jutyp 



115 


132 


134 


135 


144 


143 


143 


142 


142 


141 


106 


116 


125 


125 


144 


146 


143 


143 


137 


136 


122 


147 


165' 1 


161 


179 


177 


177 


171 


160 


154 


101 


114 


132 


134 


156 


156 


156 


156 


151 


149 


104 


117 


135 


137 


160 


161 


161 


160 


156 


165 


91 


96 


118 


124 


118 


119 


121 


119 


117 


119 


109 


118 


125 


116 


133 


133 


134 


134 


134 


141 


93 


103 


102 


101 


121 


122 


122 


120 


116 


116 


148 


144 


127 


126 


112 


124 


120 


138 


127 


109 


157 


151 


129 


128 


110 


124 


120 


142 


132 


109 


105 


110 


113 


105 


160 


157 


133 


130 


119 


128 


106 


109 


110 


100 


1G6 


176 


135 


132 


116 


127 


104 


92 


128 


154 


195 


207 


215 


208 


218 


227 


124 


147 


144 


144 


144 


141 


143 


141 


146 


146 


134 


166 


156 


159 


150 


146 


151 


150 


1&8 


155 


109 


124 


135 


130 


144 


142 


140 


139 


138 


138 


106 


111 


112 


113 


121 


118 


116 


111 


114 


118 


108 


123 


139 


139 


148 


149 


150 


150 


151 


151 


109 


125 


140 


137 


147 


148 


150 


150 


150 


149 


98 


110 


123 


119 


141 


139 


140 


141 


139 


137 


140 


185 


177 


171 


170 


169 


172 


165 


165 


159 


105 


110 


118 


120 


121 


121 


144 


144 


144 


144 


100 


108 


134 


137 


136 


145 


146 


147 


147 


147 


94 


96 


102 


104 


104 


109 


109 


113 


113 


113 


105 


137 


188 


192 


211 


216 


217 


216 


214 


214 


104 


115 


134 


136 


143 


143 


145 


146 


146 


147 


106 


117 


123 


122 


135 


136 


137 


143 


144 


145 


109 


122 


136 


137 


142 


146 


146 


146 


155 


156 


108 


119 


132 


135 


137 


143 


143 


143 


148 


148 


108 


118 


128 


127 


132 


132 


133 


133 


134 


134 


107 


117 


129 


129 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


118 


144 


179 


179 


195 


195 


195 


196 


195 


196 


100 


107 


114 


114 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


119 


107 


117 


127 


128 


140 


140 


136 


135 


135 


136 


109 


125 


140 


139 


149 


150 


151 


151 


152 


151 


526 


602 


615 


617 


657 


655 


663 


650 


649 


643 


747 


850 


955 


955 


1,020 


1,026 


1,033 


1,035 


1.039 


1.038 


70 


71 


64 


65 


65 


64 


63 


63 


62 


62 



1 Fresh market for noncitrus and freah market and processing for citrus. ' Includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible bean*. 'Ratio of index of prices received to 
index of Prices paid. taxe*. and wage rates. P preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



1978 



Annual* 



1979 



1980 



1980 



July 



Feb 



Mar 



1981 



Apr 



May 



June 



July p 



Crops 

All wheat f$/bu.) 

Rice, rough ($/cv*t.) 

Corn f$/bu) 

Sorghum (S/cwt.J .•,.,.. 
AM hay, baled (S/ton> 

Soybeans (S/bu.) 

Cotton. Upland IctiVlb.r. - . 

Pot*to*i IS/cwt.) 

Dry edible beam l$/cwt.J . . 
Applet for fresh use IctsJlbl 
Pears for fresh use IS/ton) , . 
Oranges, all uses iS/box} 1 . + 
GraPefruh,ell um* ($/box) L 

Livestock 

Beef cattle ($tewt.) 

Calve* l$/cwO 

Hogs l$/cwt.) 

Lambs (S/cwt.J 

AM milk, void to Plantt (S/cwt.f 
Milk, manuf. grade f$/cwtJ 

8roilen (cts./lb.t 

Eggs (ct*./dor.) a 

Turkeys (ctsJlbJ 

Wool (cti./lb.i 3 

1 Equivalent on-tree returns, * Average of all eggs sold by farmers including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 'Average local market price, excluding incentive 
payments. ^Calendar year averages, p Preliminary. 



282 


3.51 


388 


381 


4.17 


4.09 


4.07 


3.95 


3.70 


3 55 


9.29 


905 


11.07 


10.80 


13.00 


13.40 


13.80 


13,30 


11.90 


11.70 


2.10 


2.36 


2.70 


2.73 


3.22 


3.25 


3.24 


3,24 


3.17 


3.17 


3.43 


3.91 


4.67 


4.95 


5,33 


5.17 


5.25 


5.12 


4,95 


4.98 


49,87 


56.20 


66.72 


66.50 


74.00 


71,60 


72.70 


77.60 


69.80 


65.70 


6.28 


6.86 


6.75 


6.75 


7.50 


7.59 


7.60 


7.42 


7.10 


7.11 


552 


58.0 


71.3 


74.9 


71.4 


72.3 


73.2 


72.3 


71.1 


72.1 


3.87 


316 


4/78 


5.91 


7 88 


8.33 


853 


7.91 


8.36 


8.86 


18 56 


19.57 


24.83 


25,80 


2830 


30.00 


31,30 


34.50 


36.80 


36.30 


16.1 


14.2 


17,1 


23.7 


128 


12.6 


11.7 


10.5 


10.5 


10.4 


267 


276 


325 


278 


255 


290 


327 


370 


395 


179 


4.70 


3.34 


326 


2.70 


2.46 


3.59 


3.28 


4.94 


4.93 


3,22 


2.35 


2.97 


2.73 


1,36 


3.30 


3.42 


3.97 


4.07 


2.81 


2.91 


48,50 


66.10 


62.40 


63,20 


58.70 


57.60 


60.30 


59.00 


60.80 


58,30 


59.10 


88.70 


7630 


75.40 


70,50 


69.80 


70.70 


68 JO 


66.20 


64.80 


46.60 


41.80 


38.00 


41.20 


41,30 


3880 


39.00 


40 90 


47.40 


49,60 


62.80 


66.70 


63.60 


65.30 


54 .80 


56.60 


58.00 


62,50 


65.00 


61.50 


10.60 


12.00 


13.00 


12.60 


14.00 


13.80 


13.60 


13,50 


13.40 


13.40 


9.65 


it.to 


12,00 


11.60 


12,90 


12,90 


12.70 


12.70 


12.50 


12.40 


26.3 


25.9 


27 .7 


320 


30.4 


29,7 


26.8 


28.2 


29,2 


30.4 


52 2 


58.3 


56.3 


51 .1 


62.6 


60.8 


64.4 


56.3 


57.1 


58.4 


43.6 


41.1 


41.3 


38.4 


38.9 


403 


38.4 


39.0 


41.4 


42.7 


74.5 


86.3 


881 


85.8 


92.8 


93.1 


99.7 


103.0 


106.0 


102.0 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 
1980 



June 



1980 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan Feb 

1967-100 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Consumer Price index, all Items ..... t , 
Consumer Price index, less food. ..... 

All food 

Food away from home, , t t t t H t t . 
Food at home ...... t t h t tt t t . 

Meats 1 ■ 

Beef and veal 

pork ; 

Poultry r 

Flth 

Egg» 

Dairy products 1 



2463 
244.0 

254.6 
267.0 
251.5 
248.B 
270,3 
209.1 
190.8 
330.2 
169,7 
227.4 



Fatf and oils' 241.2 



Frumand vegetables 

Freth. 

Processed ..,..,,., 

Cereals end bafcary products 

Sugar and sweets ............. 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel commodities less footwear. . . . 

Footwear. ,...,...,. t 

Tobacco products. ............. 

Beverages, elcohotrc 



246.7 
252.6 
242.5 
246.4 
341.3 
395.8 
167.8 
190.3 
202,6 
186,3 



247.6. 

245.5 
252.0 
266.6 
248.0 
238.1 
263.8 
190.4 
177.9 
329.1 
147,9 
227.2 
240.0 
250.1 
260.0 
241.1 
245.9 
342.0 
395.9 
166.4 
189,0 
203.4 
186.4 



256.2 
253.2 
264.5 
275.3 
262.1 
261.1 
277.9 
228,6 
204.1 
343.0 
1852 
235.4 
247.4 
253.3 
2583 
250.1 
255.8 
381.3 
405.5 
173.9 
196.5 
207.3 
190.9 



258.4 
255,5 
266.4 
277.7 
263,9 
260.0 
275.3 
229.1 
202.7 
346.9 
206.6 
238.0 
251.9 
255.6 
262.0 
250.9 
258.5 
386.3 
405.2 
172.5 
196.6 
210.8 
191,6 



260,5 
257.6 

268.6 
280,9 
265.6 
259.7 
275.3 
228.2 
202.4 
358.0 
190.2 
240.1 
260.4 
257.6 
263.9 
253.0 
262.9 
385.4 
409,7 
168.9 
194,9 
211.9 
193.7 



263.2 

260.4 
270.B 
284.7 
267.3 
256.4 
272.3 
223,6 
203.7 
355 JO 
t88.2 
242.1 
267.3 
267.3 
278.1 
257.8 
265.3 
385.4 
411,9 
169,6 
194.9 
212.3 
1953 



265.1 
262.3 
272.2 
286.1 
268.6 
254,4 
270.3 
221.6 
201.6 
358,8 
180.5 
242,6 
2685 
278.2 
293.9 
263,3 
266.7 
383.2 
4122 
172.7 
197.4 
212.5 
197.1 



266.8 
264,2 
272.9 
288.2 
268,7 
251.0 
267.4 
217.4 
196.8 
359.7 
194.3 
243.5 
270.1 
281.9 
296.4 
268.5 
268.3 
375.8 
414.4 
174.0 
199.3 
213.3 
197.8 



269 ,0 
267.0 
272.5 
289.3 
267.7 
252.3 
270.3 
217.3 
194,7 
353.2 
170.5 
243.8 
270.7 
276.8 
284.4 
270.9 
270,0 
367.1 
412.3 
173.3 
201.0 
218.2 
199.1 



271.3 
269,5 
273.6 
290.6 
268,7 
254.2 
271.1 
221.2 
196.8 
352.1 
172.1 
243.8 
269.6 
278.1 
2852 
272.8 
271,5 
+ 361.3 
412.8 
172.5 
200.4 
219.1 
199,8 



"8eef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meat, a Includes butter, * Excludes butter. 
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Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) 



Annual 



1978 



1979 



1980 p 



1980 



June 



1981 



Jan Feb 

1967-100 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Finished goods' 194.6 216.1 2463 244.9 260.4 263.3 265,3 267,7 268.9 269.9 

Contumef food* 206,8 226-3 239.4 233.0 251.2 25V3 251.8 251.5 252,0 253,1 

Fresh fruit 213.5 232,6 237.4 224,1 203,3 211,6 217,0 221.3 227,7 209.4 

Freshand dried vegetable*. 200.1 201 j0 219.0 221.3 282,5 298,6 332.3 317.0 291.2 279.1 

Eggg 158.6 1765 171.0 146.8 185.7 134.8 1804 196.2 1650 174.6 

Sakery product. 201,3 221.7 247.7 246.5 261,3 262.7 262.9 264.1 265,4 266,8 

Meats . 209.6 240,6 235>8 221.1 241,3 234.5 231,6 234,5 235,8 239,7 

8aef and veal 202.2 252.2 260.2 257.2 254.7 246,1 243,8 244,6 251.9 251.8 

Pork 219.1 205.0 196.7 169,6 214.8 208,7 204,0 200.3 203.8 214.4 

Poultry < - * 194.0 168.6 193.3 165,3 203.2 209.6 205.3 138-1 197.5 199.9 

Fith '' ^ 3T3 3833 371.0 354.5 373.0 371,5 382,0 387,1 386.4 386,6 

Dataproducts ;;;;;!.!!! i&8,4 211.2 230.7 229,5 245,2 245,5 245,5 245.8 245.0 245.6 

Processed fruits end vegetables 202.6 221.9 228.9 227.2 237.4 244.1 251.8 258.7 260.1 263.3 

Refined*jgar» 108,3 116.3 214.4 227,3 230.2 214.0 181,2 166,6 149.6 152.0 

Vegetable oil and Product. 209,4 223.6 233,2 228,8 235.0 240.7 240.7 241.6 238.6 236,6 

Consumer finished goods less foods 183.7 208.2 247.9 250.9 260.9 267.3 271,7 275,1 276,1 277.0 

Severn, alcoholic 148 J 161.4 175,6 174,4 181.7 185.2 186,4 188.1 188,9 189,5 

Soft drinks 211,6 227,1 259,1 269.8 289.5 290,8 290.8 290,8 294.6 295.7 

Apparel 162,4 160.4 172.2 172,7 178.6 179,3 180,1 182,1 182,4 185.0 

Footvwar + + 183,0 218.0 233,2 231 .9 238,6 240,8 240.5 241 .1 241 .1 241 .0 

Tobacco products 198.6 217.7 245.5 248,1 254,3 255,3 255.4 268.4 268.4 268,4 

Intermediate material.* ;. , 215.5 242.8 280.2 278,8 296,2 298.3 301,4 305.4 306,6 307.1 

Mataritl. for food manufacturing ',.,, . 202.3 223,6 263.7 259,7 281,0 273,2 267.9 264.0 260,3 263,9 

Flour - ■ "' ■ i ■ - 141 6 172.0 187,6 181,3 197.9 196.1 193.2 195.3 194,3 193.8 

Refined sugar* 109,3 119.3 210,5 223.2 225.4 219.4 200,4 188,1 171,7 181.9 

Crude vegetable oil. 219.2 243,7 202.6 180,1 199.8 187,5 191,2 193.6 167,0 186.4 

Crude materials* 240.1 282.2 304.2 288,4 328.0 336.5 333,0 335,2 333.2 334.3 

Foodstuff, and feedstuff* 215.3 247.2 259,1 243.0 2707 267,1 262.0 263.4 260.6 264.2 

Fruitjendv-getabtei 1 216,5 229.0 238.5 233,5 257.7 270,4 291.6 285,2 273.9 258.6 

Graini . . 182 6 214,8 239,0 215.3 277,7 267.4 261.8 264.7 257,7 267,1 

Livestock ' . .., 220 1 260,3 262.7 240.0 244.3 244.6 239.3 246,6 251,8 263.0 

Poultry, live" " ' 199,8 194,3 202.1 166.6 213.1 220,8 213,5 196.4 207.2 210.0 

Fiber, plant and animal 193,4 209.9 271,1 247.0 284,1 268,4 270,1 274,2 258,3 259.6 

MMk 219 7 260.1 271.2 265,5 287.2 289.5 289,5 287.2 263,6 285.0 

Oilseed's"* *!. ..... 224,1 245.5 249,2 214.0 316.7 296,4 294.2 302.4 301.3 291,2 

Coffee Veen '. '. '. \ ] '. [ \ \ [ , . '. 378,2 41 6,2 430.3 469,2 409,1 403.0 402.5 401.1 305.2 266,7 

Tobacco leaf 191 5 207 7 n.a, 458,0 234.3 234,3 n.a. 235,0 235.7 235,7 

JSSTSJ ^ne! ::::::::;::::::: iSS ml 413* 401.3 ^ 3».i ^.o 274.9 224,2 2 6 2. 6 

Ail commodities. . 209.3 235.6 268.6 265,6 284.6 287.6 289.6 292,8 293,7 294.6 

Industrial commons 209,4 236.6 274,5 273.5 291.2 295.7 29&9 302.8 304.1 304.7 

A J| foods' 206,5 266.3 244.5 237.7 256.1 253.9 253,2 251.6 250,3 252.2 

Farm Proo^m and Processed foods and feeds . 206,6 229.8 244.6 234,3 2£S,0 255,1 253.1 253,6 252.6 254,1 

Farm Product. 212.5 241,4 249,3 233.4 264.5 262.4 260,6 263.2 259.5 260.3 

ProcesWfood/a^cif^V. . \ \ ! ! 202.6 222.5 241.0 233,9 263.4 250.2 248.1 247,4 248.0 ■ 2497 

Cereal and bakery products 190.3 210.3 235.9 233,2 251,1 252.1 2515 253,5 255.1 256.0 

Sugar and eontetlonerv 197.8 214.7 321,2 326.4 344.6 323.2 302.6 286.0 265.3 277.6 

Beverages 200.0 210.7 232,4 234,3 243.0 244.8 242.8 243.4 245.0 245,5 

'Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. ' Fresh *nd dried. ! Conftimw size packages, Dec. 1977-100, 'Commodity requiring further Processing I to 

become finished goods, 'For use in food manufacturing. ^Product, entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at thet point. Includes 

ail processed food (except soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animal feeds) Plus eggs and fresh and dried fruits and vegetables, n.a. - not available. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods 



Annual 



1979 



I980p 



1980 P 



June 



198t 



Jan 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jun 



1978 

Msfk«t basket: 1 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . 

Farm valual1967»l00) , . . . 

Farm reiatl spread (1967^100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 
Meat product!: 

Retail cost (1967-100} . * 

Farm value (1967-100) . - 

Farm retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retell cost {%\ . . 
Dairy Products 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . 

Farm valua (1967-100) . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100} 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . 
Pouttry: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . 

Farm value 11967-100) . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%)... 
Eggs; 

Retail cost (1967-100) . . . . 

Farm value (1967-100) . . . . 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) . . . 
Cereal and bakery products; 

Retail cott (1967-100) 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) > ■ ■ 
Fresh fruits: 

Retail cost (1967-100) .... 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 
Fresh vegetable*; 

Retailcotti(1967-100) 216.2 

Farmvalua (1967-100) .... 

Farm-retail Spread (1967=100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%)... 
Processed fruits and vegetables: 

Retail cost 11967=100) 

Farm value (1967-100) .... 

farm-retail spread (1967=100) 205.8 

Farm value/retail costs (%) 
Fats and oils: 

Retail cost (1967-100) . , 

Farm value (1967-100) 257.4 

Farm retail spread (1967-100) 

Farm value/retail cost (%) , 

1 Retail costs art based on indexes of retaif prices for domestically produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
farm value k the payment to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalent to retail unit, less allowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prices at first point 
of sale and may include marketing chafes such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farrrvretail spread, the difference between the retail price and the 
farm value* represents charges for assembling, processing* transporting, and distributing these foods. 



199.4 


222. 7 


238.8 


234.8 


252.4 


254.0 


255.4 


255.3 


254.7 


255.9 


205.6 


228.1 


240.3 


231.6 


250.5 


248.8 


248.4 


242.1 


246.3 


251.1 


195.7 


219.6 


238.0 


236.6 


253.5 


257.0 


259.5 


263.0 


259.6 


258.7 


382 


37.9 


37,2 


36.5 


36.7 


36.2 


36.0 


35.1 


35.8 


36.3 


206.8 


241.9 


248.8 


238.1 


259.7 


256.4 


254.4 


251.0 


252.3 


254.2 


206.4 


234.6 


234.0 


217,4 


233.4 


226.5 


225.5 


219.4 


235.1 


242.3 


207.3 


250,4 


266.1 


262.3 


290.5 


291.4 


288.3 


288.0 


272.4 


268.1 


53.8 


52.3 


50.7 


49.3 


48.5 


47.6 


47.8 


47.2 


50.3 


51.4 


185.5 


207.0 


227.4 


227.2 


240.1 


242.1 


242.6 


243,5 


243.8 


243.8 


204,7 


234.0 


254.9 


256.1 


272.0 


271,8 


271.6 


271.6 


270.9 


273.5 


168.8 


183.6 


203.5 


202.0 


212.3 


216,2 


217.3 


219.0 


220.2 


217.9 


51.4 


52.6 


52.2 


52.5 


52.7 


52.3 


52.1 


51.9 


51.7 


52.2 


172.9 


181.5 


190.8 


177,9 


202.4 


203.7 


201.6 


196.8 


194,7 


196.8 


202.1 


199,4 


211.7 


189.2 


228.1 


229.1 


225.0 


204.1 


214.0 


222.2 


144.7 


164.2 


170,5 


170.0 


177.5 


179.1 


178.9 


189.7 


176.0 


172.2 


57.5 


54.0 


54.6 


52.3 


55.4 


55.3 


54,0 


51.0 


64.1 


55.5 


157.8 


172.8 


169.7 


147.9 


190.2 


188.2 


180.5 


184.3 


170.5 


172.1 


178.9 


199.2 


190,9 


156.0 


208.8 


212.7 


203*5 


217,2 


182.2 


201.7 


127.3 


134.6 


139,2 


136.2 


163.3 


152.8 


146.7 


136.7 


153.6 


129.3 


67.0 


68.1 


66.5 


63.3 


64.9 


66.8 


663 


69.7 


63.2 


69,3 


199.9 


220,2 


246.4 


245.9 


262.9 


265.3 


266.7 


268.3 


270.0 


271.5 


163.9 


189.9 


221.1 


2184 


238.4 


236.9 


234.5 


227.8 


221.7 


215.5 


207.3 


226.3 


251,7 


251.6 


268.0 


271.2 


273.4 


276.7 


280.0 


283.1 


14,1 


14.8 


15.4 


152 


15,6 


15.3 


15.1 


14.6 


14.1 


13.6 


230,1 


258.5 


271.8 


282.9 


250,4 


260.6 


269.4 


276.3 


282.3 


266.0 


237.9 


237,6 


242.7 


284.2 


179.8 


205.5 


197.8 


196.7 


188.9 


216.5 


226.6 


267.9 


284,8 


282.3 


282.1 


285.4 


301,6 


312.0 


324.2 


317.2 


32.0 


28.5 


27.7 


31.1 


222 


244 


22.7 


22.1 


20.7 


23.4 


216.2 


222.5 


242.2 


247.0 


281.1 


298.0 


3203 


319.6 


291.7 


291,1 


215.7 


204.3 


215.8 


226.0 


284,0 


324.0 


357.2 


325.8 


293.9 


270.8 


216.5 


231.1 


254.7 


256.9 


279.7 


285.8 


303.7 


316.7 


290.6 


300.6 


31.9 


29.4 


28.5 


29.2 


32.3 


34.8 


35.6 


32.6 


32.2 


29.8 


208.7 


226.6 


242.5 


241.4 


253.0 


2573 


263.3 


268,5 


270.9 


272.8 


221.9 


235.3 


242.6 


237,8 


263.8 


264.4 


272.4 


285.1 


306.4 


312.0 


205.8 


224.7 


242.4 


242.2 


250.6 


256.4 


261.3 


264.8 


263.0 


264.1 


19.3 


18.8 


18.1 


17.8 


18.9 


18.5 


18.8 


19.2 


20.5 


20 7 


209,6 


226.3 


241,2 


240.0 


260.4 


267.3 


268.9 


270.1 


270.7 


269.6 


257.4 


278.0 


249.9 


231 6 


293,3 


288.1 


299.2 


291.6 


286.6 


275.8 


191.1 


206.4 


237.8 


243.3 


247.7 


259.3 


257.3 


261.8 


264.6 


267.3 


34.1 


34.1 


28.8 


26.8 


31.3 


29.9 


30.9 


30.0 


29.4 


28.4 
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Farm-retail price spreads 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 1979 1980 June Jan Feb Mar Apr May P Juno P 

8eef t Choice: 

Retail price 1 (cts./lb.) , , . _. . . 181.9 226.3 237.6 230.6 239.5 2375 235.6 230.9 233.5 236.0 

Net carcass value* (cts.) -, t . 119.3 150.5 155.4 156.4 150.5 144.6 141.2 146.7 155.2 158.4 

NeHarm value* (cts.) 111,1 140.8 145.0 146.1 138.0 133.9 130.6 1375 145.6 149.0 

Farm-retail spread (ctiJ 70.8 85.5 92.6 84.5 101.5 103.6 105.0 93.0 87.9 87.0 

Carcass+etail spread 4 (cts.) 62.6 75,8 82.2 74.2 89.0 92.9 94,4 84.2 78.3 77.6 

Fa^m-c*rallilp^ead , (cts.) 82 9.7 10.4 10-3 12.5 10.7 10.6 8 + 8 9 + 6 9.4 

Farm value/retail price (%) 61 62 61 64 58 56 55 60 62 63 

Pork: 1 

Retailprice 1 (cts./lb.) , 143.6 144.1 139.4 124.4 151.6 148.4 146.2 142.7 141.9 143.8 

Wholesale value 1 (cts.) '.' . 107.7 100,4 98.0 87.6 104.1 104.6 101,6 101.2 101.5 109.5 

Net farm value* Lett.) 76.6 66.6 63.2 555 65.6 67.3 62.6 623 66,3 77.5 

Firmrmali *>reed IctoJ 67,0 77.5 76.2 68.9 85,9 81.1 33.6 79.9 75.6 66.3 

Wholewlf-retall spread 4 (ctl.) 35,9 43.7 41.4 36.8 47.4 43.8 44.6 41.5 40.4 34.3 

Farm-wholesale spread 1 (cts.f 31.8 33.8 34.8 32.1 38.5 37.3 39.0 38.4 35.2 32.0 

Farm value/retail price 1%) 53 46 45 45 43 45 43 44 47 54 

1 Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yield grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from USDA's meat price "survey. ' Value of carcass quantity 

equivalent to 1 )b. of retail cutsoeel adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. * Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. retail cuts 

minus value of byproducts. * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 'Represents 
charges made for livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed, p Preliminary. 



Price indexes of food marketing costs 1 



*978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



IV 1 



1961 



1967-100 

Labor-hourly earnings end benefits. . , 244,4 265.8 292.6 281.5 288.1 295.9 304.9 315.1 320,9 

Processing 237.2 267.9 283.3 274.9 281.2 285.5 291.6 301,8 3O8.0 

Wholesaling 239.4 260.4 283.5 276.7 281.0 284.9 293.7 302.6 309.9 

Retailing 253.8 276.1 306.4 292.6 298.3 311.2 323.2 333.9 338.6 

Intermediate supplfresand services t , . 212,7 240.3 281.1 269.1 279.3 284.6 291.2 303.6 313,7 

Packaging and containers 204.7 228.4 261.5 253.2 264,1 262.5 265.7 273.2 281.4 

Paperboaid boxes and containers. . 179.3 202.1 234.7 227.3 235.5 235.8 241.6 254.6 260.8 

Metal cans 260.8 293.0 325.7 309.2 331.5 3315 330.6 337.9 341,7 

Paper bags and related products . . t86.2 209.7 238.1 229.7 237.2 242.3 244.1 251-4 258.7 

Plastic films and bottles 192.8 216,9 258.9 260.9 270.6 254.4 250.7 251.4 263.2 

Glass containers 244.6 261.1 292,6 276.9 290.4 293.1 309.4 312,4 331.7 

MetaMoil 159.0 175.6 184.4 182.7 182.7 lSl.8 190.1 192.9 203.6 

Transportation services 220.5 251.3 297.9 276.5 290,9 308.4 315.7 335.6 340.3 

Advertising 179.2 197.4 214.5 209.0 213.3 216.5 219.3 227.7 233.0 

Fuetgnd power 331.3 418.2 564.0 525.8 563.6 580.1 586.6 634.7 677.6 

Electric 250.8 270.3 320.1 298.9 314.7 333.0 335.3 348.3 361.1 

Petroleum 398,1 574 r 6 850.8 790.5 863.3 873.3 877.7 1,005.0 1,096.1 

Natural gas 429.0 544.8 733.7 682.8 725.3 757.4 769.5 779,5 822.6 

Communications, water and sewage . 147.4 148.7 153*9 150,6 152,3 155.1 157.6 161.4 164.3 

Rent 199.2 216.4 235.4 227.2 233.5 237.5 243.5 245.9 252.3 

Maintenance and repair ........ 226.4 249.7 277.1 266.6 275.3 280.1 286.8 294.1 302.0 

Business services 195.2 211.0 2315 223.7 229.9 235.3 238.7 244.0 252.6 

Supplies 197.9 224.3 258.8 249.4 2575 261.4 266.4 274.5 284.1 

Property taxesand insurance 237.2 246.9 270.6 261.5 267.3 274.2 2793 286.5 292.5 

Interest, short-term .-,-. ., », 156.4 213.5 240.3 277.9 210.4 1883 284X> 284.1 300.4 

Total marketing cost index 227.0 252.2 286.2 274.6 283.2 289,6 297.3 308.8 316.9 

1 Indexes measure changes in employee wages*and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in processing, wholesaling, and retailing U.S. farm foods pur- 
chased for at-home consumption. * Preliminary. 
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Livestock and Products 



Dairy: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



19S0 



June 



Jan 



1981 



Feb 



Apr 



May 



June 



Milk Production: 

Total milk (mil. lb.) >■* . . 121,461 123.411 128.425 11,321 10,739 10 H 093 11,426 11,544 12,064 11,628 

Milk per cow (lb) 11.243 11 H 438 11,875 1,048 988 928 1,052 1,063 1,111 1,069 

Number of mlk cowi (thou.) 10,803 10,743 10,815 10,800 10,874 10,874 10,862 10.865 10,862 10,880 

Milk price*. Minnesota-Wisconsin, 

3 5%fat ($/cwt.> 1 9.67 10.91 11.88 11.68 12.64 12.66 12,67 12.64 12.61 12.59 

Price of 16% dairy ration ($/ton) 138 156 177 167 203 201 196 197 200 197 

Milk-feed once ratio 0b.)* 1^3 1,54 1.47 1.50 1,39 140 1.42 1.39 1.35 1.36 

Stocki. beginning 

Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 3 8,626 8,730 8,599 11,254 12,958 13.806 14,688 16,506 17,242 18,160 

Commercial tmfi. lb.) *.,. . 4,916 4,475 5,419 6,287 6,762 6.016 6.181 6,016 6.085 6 H 026 

Government tmll. lb.) 3,710 4,264 3,1SG 4,967 7,207 7,790 8,506 9.490 11,157 12,133 

Imports, total equiv> (mil. lb,) 1 . . . . .... .... 2,310 2,305 2,107 131 129 125 149 186 131 n.a 

USDA net removals: 

Total milk equiv. (mi!, lb.) 5 2,743 2,119 8,800 1,4835 1,3847 1,451.0 1,449.5 1 ,659j6 1.705.8 1.438.8 

Sutter 

Production (mil. lb.) 994.3 984.6 1,145.3 93,9 121,3 110,1 116.7 116.9 116,2 96,6 

Stock*, beginning (mil. fb.) 184.9 206.9 177.8 2817 304.6 332,1 372.3 407.4 450,4 473.6 

Wholesale price. Grade A CM. (ctsjlb) 109.8 122.4 139.3 139.0 147.2 147.2 147.2 147.2 147,3 147.5 

USDA net removals (mil. IbJ ■ *.. 112.0 81 j6 257.0 44.5 51,6 493 42.5 46.7 48.9 31.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 903.5 895.0 878.8 59.4 66.3 49,5 74.2 71.1 70.5 n*. 

American cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 2 H 074.2 2,189.9 2,374.6 227.1 212,2 198.1 224.5 237.5 253.5 243.6 

Stocks, beginning (mil, lb.) 422.1 378.8 406.6 451.2 691.5 622,6 636.6 644.9 726.7 766.1 

Wholesale price. Wis. assembly Pt. (cts./lb.) - . . 107.1 123,8 133.0 130.9 139.3 139,2 138.8 139.2 138.8 138.8 

USDA net removals (mil. Ib.l 39.7 40.2 349.7 57.0 31,9 43.5 675 70.1 70,2 79.5 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb,) ...,.., 2,064.7 2,113.1 2X523.9 156.7 162,8 153.9 185.7 165.S 187.9 n.a. 

Other Cheese: 

Production tmiUb.) 1,445.5 1,527.3 1,608.5 132.7 130.6 118.4 140.9 133.7 133.4 142.3 

Stocki. beginning tmiUb.) ,._,... 64.0 78.4 105.6 105B 99.3 97.0 87.7 89.7 92.5 94,2 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) . 1,655.6 1,730.4 1,827.9 142.7 141.7 1386 1535 148.4 1447 n.a. 

Nonfat dry milk: 

Production (miUb.) . 920.4 908.7 1,160,7 132.5 92.0 95,3 110.0 122.9 135.3 132.6 

Stocks, beginning ImiUb,) 677,9 585.1 485.2 5077 586JB 679.0 699.4 633.0 645.3 693.1 

Wholesale price, avg. mam*, (cts./lb.l r . 71.4 80,0 88.7 d&B 93.8 93.6 93.7 93.9 93.9 93.9 

USDA net removals (mil. lb,) 285.0 255.3 634.3 103.1 55.4 60.7 73,5 87.4 97.5 102.4 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 658.4 603.1 538.9 33.2 41.6 22.5 325 30.6 22.5 n.a. 

Frozen dessert Production (mil. gai.) 4 1,173.5 1,152.9 1,167.5 116.3 73.0 80S 98.4 100.6 104.0 121.0 

'Manufacturing grade milk, 3 Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in value to 1 Pound of milk. 'Milk equivalent, fat-solids basis. 4 Ice cream, ice milk, and sherbert. 
n-a. = not available. 



Wool: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



June 



1981 



Jan 



Feb 5 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



U.S. vwiol price, Boston* (ctsVlb.) * . . 
imported woot Price, Soston 3 lcts./lb>) 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 

Apparel woo* (thou, lb.) 

Carpet wool (thou, lb.) 



189 
230 

102,246 

13,009 



218 

257 

106,533 

10,513 



245 

265 

113,423 
9,131 



233 

259 

8,326 
626 



253 

299 

10,154 
750 



268 

297 

11 H 040 
796 



274 
289 

12^16 
932 



278 
285 

10,791 
701 



278 
287 

10,204 
776 



283 

290 

n.a. 
n,a. 



'Wool price delivered at U.S. mfcfs, clean basU, Graded Territory 64 J s (20.60-22.04 microns) ftepie 2¥+" and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Territory fine 
good French combing and staple, 3 Woo1 prica delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis, Australian 60/62"s, type 64A (24 micron), including duty (25.5 centsl. Duty i 
1981 is 15.0 centi. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64" s combing, excluding, n.a> not available. 
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Meat animals: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



19B0 



1980 



June 



Jan 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



APr 



May 



June 



Cattle on feed l7-States) 

Number on teed {thou, head) 1 

Placed on teed (thou, head) 3 

Marketings I thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou, headl. . . . 
Beef steer -corn price ratio, Omaha (bu,) s 
Hog-corn price ratio, Omaha (bu.)*, . . . 
Commercial daughter (thou, head)* 

Cattle 

Steers 

Heifer* .................. 

Cow* 

Sulli and slags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs ....... ..... ^r 

Hoci 

Commercial Production (mil. lb. I 

8eef v . 

Veal ........ 

Lamb and mutton . j . . v . 

Pork *-«-.. 



Market Prices 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice iteeri, Omaha * . . 

Utility cowi. Omaha 

Chokre vealers. 5. St. Paul 

Feeder cattle: 

Choice, Kansas City* 600-700 lb. . . , 
Slaughter hogs T 

Barrows and gilts. 7-markets 4 . . ^ 
Feeder Pigi. 

S. Mo. 40-60 lb. (per head) , 

Slaughter iheep and lambs: 

Lambs. Choice, San Angelo .... 

Ewes, Good, San AngeJo , , 

Feeder lambs: 

Choice, San Angelo. ......,,. 

Wholesale meet prices, Midwest 5 

Choice steer beef, 600 7001b. . . . , 

Canner and Cuttar cow beef. . . . . 

Pork loins, 8-14 lb 

Pork bellies 12-14 lb 

Hami, skinned, 14 17 lb 



8,927 


9,226 


8,454 


6.853 


7,863 


7,505 


7 r 126 


6,B37 


7,030 


7,054 


22,593 


19,877 


18.320 


1,445 


1,277 


1,190 


1,368 


1,721 


1,619 


1.313 


20.297 


18,793 


17,422 


1,392 


1,525 


1,440 


1,538 


1.386 


1.400 


1.439 


1,997 


1.856 


1,489 


113 


110 


129 


119 


142 


195 


82 


24.8 


28.7 


25.1 


26.5 


19.1 


19.3 


19.4 


20.0 


20.6 


21.4 


22.9 


18.1 


14.6 


13.8 


125 


13.3 


12.4 


11.7 


12.9 


15.2 


39,552 


33,678 


33.804 


2.698 


3.004 


2,657 


2,916 


2.807 


2,751 


2,921 


18,526 


17,363 


17.155 


1.411 


1,521 


1,355 


1,566 


1.426 


1,457 


1 r 525 


11,758 


9,725 


9.593 


759 


827 


770 


786 


796 


740 


813 


8,470 


5,923 


6.332 


457 


598 


478 


503 


519 


489 


515 


798 


639 


724 


61 


58 


54 


61 


66 


65 


69 


4,170 


2,824 


2,589 


181 


238 


209 


239 


212 


182 


200 


5.369 


5.017 


5,574 


417 


605 


440 


505 


537 


442 


459 


77.315 


B9.099 


96 r 076 


7,618 


8 J 32 


7,188 


8 r 337 


8,324 


7.298 


6.963 


24,010 


21.261 


21,464 


1,726 


1,935 


1,721 


1.896 


1 r 8l1 


1.761 


1.856 


600 


410 


379 


30 


35 


30 


35 


32 


30 


32 


300 


284 


310 


22 


30 


26 


29 


29 


24 


24 


13,209 


15,270 


16.432 


1,312 


1,416 


1.234 


1,423 


1,424 


1 254 


1 r 254 



1978 



Dol. Per 100 pounds 



52.34 
36.79 

6934 


67.75 

50.10 
91.41 


66.96 
46.73 
75.53 


66.29 

44.06 
72.00 


63.08 
41.61 
77.38 


61.50 
43.65 
78.00 


61.40 
43.12 
80.88 


64.92 
43,95 
63.90 


66.86 
42.39 
84.25 


68.26 
42.88 

82.88 


58.78 


83.08 


75.23 


7225 


72.58 


70.40 


68,B0 


68.94 


65.79 


66.12 


4849 


42.06 


40.04 


35.17 


41.42 


42.43 


39.54 


39.79 


42.06 


49,04 


48.16 


35,26 


30.14 


22.24 


31,50 


36,86 


36.33 


39.33 


36.10 


37.88 


65,33 

28.97 


68.45 
32.B2 


66.64 
24,68 


69.00 
22.00 


67.50 
30.50 


57.75 
34.12 


56.75 
34.00 


63.20 
26.70 


65.38 
21.81 


67.76 

23.12 


75.61 


77.53 


68.36 


65.38 


61.75 


62.25 


69.00 


61.30 


60.69 


62.92 


80.43 
74.61 
95.99 
62.50 
B637 


101.62 

100.23 
91.35 
46.00 
77.04 

Annual 


104.44 

92.45 
84.87 
43.78 

73.34 


105.18 
88.19 

79.80 
32.51 

60,30 


99 SO 
86.25 
97.50 
60.40 
65.01 

1960 


96.08 
91.12 
96.36 
50.18 
6742 


94.32 
87,50 
91.12 
40.19 
68J2B 


99.68 
67.62 
86.84 
48.58 
72.68 


103.32 
83.75 
94.16 

45,07 
70.96 

1981 


106.52 

84,58 

102.31 

55.26 

76.08 



1979 



1980 



I 



Jl 



III 



IV 



1 



II 



III 



Cattle on feed (23-States): 

Number On feed (thou, head) 1 12,811 12,681 11,713 11,713 10,203 9,635 9,965 11,105 9,768 9,570 

Placed on feed (thou, need)* 29,073 26,062 24,557 5,207 6*40 6,359 7,340 5,154 5.963 

Marketings (thou, heed) 26,645 24,600 23,163 6,145 5 r 634 5,731 5,677 5,999 5.591 

Other disappearance (thou. head)*. .. . 2.558 2,404 1,982 572 589 298 523 502 S60 
Hogs and pigs (HkStaieih* 

Inventory {thou, head)* 48,308 51,370 57 r l30 57,130 54 r S05 54,840 55,160 54,780 50,105 51,205 

Breeds {thou, head) 1 7.324 6,102 8,055 8,055 6,085 7,853 7,442 7 r 679 7 r 2l9 7,105 

Market (thou, heed) 1 40.984 43.268 49,075 49,075 46,720 40,987 47.738 47,083 42,886 44,100 

Farrowing (thou, heed) 10.602 12,317 11,861 2,740 3,356 2.838 2,927 2,434 3,023 3,075 

Pig crop (thou, head) 75,595 87,393 85,915 19.650 24,600 20.382 21.283 17,609 23,202 

'Beginning of period. * Other disappearance excluded In 1973; not comparable with 1974 and 1975. s 8ushelsof corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight, 

* 220-240 lb. Beginning in January 230-240 lb. 'Prior to Oct. 1975, Chicago. 'Quarters are Dec. preceding Vear-Feb. (l). Mar. -May 00, June-Aug. (Ill), and SePt,-Nov. 
(IV). 'intentions. * Classes estimated. 
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Poultry and eggs: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



June 



Jan 



1981 



Feb" 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



lil.J 



Egg* 

Farm production (mil.) 

Average number of layer* on farms (mi 

Rale of ley (egg* P*' layer) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

Large (cti./do*.) 1 

Price of laying feed (S/ton) * 

Egg-feed price ratio (lb.) 1 

Stocks, beginning of period: 

SfteJl hhou + cases) 

Frozen (mil. lb.) j -.n- ■ ■ 

Replacement chick* hatched (mil.) . . , , ^ ♦ ,. . 
Sroifers 
Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mil? lb.) 

Wholesale price, 9-dty, (cts./lb t ) 

Price of broiler grower feed ($/ton) 

8roiier-feed Price ratio (lb.)* 

Stocks, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 

Average weekly placements of broiler 

chicks, 21 State* (mil.) 

Turkeys 
Federally Inspected slaughter, certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price, New York, 8-16 lb. 

young hens (cts./fb.) * 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) 

Turkey-feed prtce ratio (lb.) a 

Stocks, beginning of period (mil. Ib + ) 

Poults hatched (mil.) 



67,300 


69,325 


69,665 


5.582 


6,008 


5,396 


5,981 


6,722 


5316 


6,563 


282 


289 


287 


280 


293 


291 


287 


284 


282 


279 


239 


240 


242 


20.0 


20.5 


18.6 


20.8 


20.2 


20.6 


19.9 


61.7 


68.2 


66.9 


59.0 


75.6 


71.3 


71 j0 


73.4 


66.6 


67.1 


152 


168 


188 


176 


218 


219 


215 


215 


217 


219 


69 


69 


6.0 


53 


5.9 


57 


5.7 


6.0 


5.2 


5.2 


39 


38 


38 


47 


31 


22 


19 


32 


32 


25 


29.7 


253 


23.4 


266 


24.3 


24J 


24.2 


22.3 


21.9 


22.7 


492 


519 


487 


42.3 


37.1 


35.7 


433 


46.6 


44.3 


39.4 


9383 


10.916 


11,089 


992.3 


965.5 


849.7 


998.7 


1,017.9 


1,017.6 


_ 


44.5 


44.4 


463 


43.3 


49.5 


50.3 


48.2 


44.4 


46.3 


49.3 


169 


189 


207 


190 


237 


238 


229 


234 


235 


234 


3.1 


2,8 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


2.6 


23 


2.4 


2.5 


29.4 


20.1 


30,6 


32.1 


22.4 


27.1 


263 


24.8 


27.7 


26.5 


70.9 


76.8 


77,9 


82.0 


79.4 


81.9 


85.6 


86 + 7 


85.5 


64 + 7 


1.983 


2,182 


2,303 


204,2 


140.0 


118.6 


134.0 


149.8 


1783 


- 


66.7 


68.1 


63 6 


55.5 


59.4 


60.7 


533 


61.2 


63.5 


66,2 


182 


202 


223 


208 


257 


255 


254 


254 


255 


256 


4.6 


4.1 


3.5 


3.1 


3.1 


3.1 


3.2 


3.0 


3.1 


32 


167.9 


175.1 


240.0 


2333 


198.0 


207,9 


207.9 


220.7 


228,7 


2553 


157.5 


180.0 


188.7 


20,3 


15.6 


16.6 


19,9 


20.6 


22.1 


21.4 



1 Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 3 Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey liveweight. 



Crops and Products 



Feed grains: 



Wholesale prices; 

Corn, No. 2 yellow. Chicago ($/bu.) 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas City <$/cwt.J . 

Barley, feed, Minneapolis ($/bu.) 

Barley, malting, Minneapolis ($/bu.) J 

Exports; 

Corn (mil. bu.) 

Feedgrains (mil. metric tons) 3 





Marketing year 1 


1 


1980 






1981 








1977/78 1978/79 


1979/80 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


2 26 

3 54 
1.68 
227 


254 

4.00 
1.80 
2.38 


281 
4.65 

2.16 
237 


2.70 
4.49 
2.15 
2.99 


3 56 
6.79 
2.81 
3.75 


3.49 
5 52 
2.90 
3.83 


3.46 

5.46 
2.63 
3.71 


3.53 
5.49 

2.51 
334 


3.47 

5.38 
239 

3.80 


341 
5.23 

2.09 
3.34 


1,948 
563 


2,133 

60.2 


2.433 

717 


193 
5.7 


209 
62 


201 
6.1 


223 
6.4 


187 
$3 


209 
6.0 


159 
4.6 




Marketing year 1 




1979 




1980 




1961 





1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr.May 



1,111 



1,304 



1,304 



6,886 



4.857 



3,670 1.618 



5357 



3.997 



Corn; 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) . , , , 886 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.) *. . . . 3,744 

Food> seed> ind. (mil. bu.) . . . . ♦ . . ■* ► . . 590 

Feed grain*: 3 

Stocks, beginning (miK metric tons) 29.9 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mtL metric tons) 118.6 

Food> seed, ind. Imil. metric tons) 20.0 

beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. * No. 3 or better, 65% or better, plump beginning October 1977, 3 Aggregated data for com, 
sorghum, oats, and barley, p. Preliminary. 



4,324 
620 


4,519 
675 


1349 

145 


1,308 
139 


682 

119 


979 
272 


1>524 
156 


1,103 

■144 


693 

135 


41.4 


46.2 


55.5 


206.2 


144.1 


1073 


60.3 


172.9 


117.6 


136.1 
20.0 


138.0 
22.0 


47.6 
43 


39.6 
4.3 


203 
4.3 


30.5 
8.8 


45.5 
5.1 


31 5 

43 


21.0 

4.7 
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Fats and oils: 



Marketing Year 1 



1980 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 June 



Jan 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu.) - . B.1 1 

Cryihmgs (mil. bu,) 927.7 

Processing margin ($/bu.)* -29 

Exports (mil. bu.J -* 723,4 

Soybean oik 

Who.etale price, crude, Decatur (cWlb.) 23.B 

Production (mil. lb.) 10.291.4 

Domestic disappearance (mil. lb.) 8,192.4 

Export* (mil. lb.) 2,137.1 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 766.6 

Soybean meal: 

Wholesale price. 44% Protein, Decatur (S/ton) - . 161.87 

Production (thou, ton) 22,398.9 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 16,287.2 

Export! (thou, ton) 7,542.7 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 228.3 

Margarine, wholesale price, Chicago (cts./lb.J .... 39.1 

'Beginning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for toy mi 



6.75 
1,01 7 J 

.36 
753.0 



190.10 

24,354.0 

1,772j0 

6,610 

243 

43.5 



6.25 

1,123.0 

.50 

875.0 



27.4 24.3 

11,323.0 12,105.0 

894.2 89B.1 

2,334.0 2.690,0 

771.0 776.0 



181.90 

27,105.0 

1,923.8 

7,908.0 

267.0 

50.2 



6.13 

82.7 

.16 

68.7 

21.7 

901.6 

617.0 

203.2 

1,144.8 

160.9 
1387,8 
1,426.7 

558.0 

299.0 

44.7 



7.50 

92.2 

.20 

71.7 

225 

1010.6 

729.7 

118.7 

1,738.0 

223.50 

2,216.5 

1,562.1 

6,606 

250.0 

42.3 



7.31 

79.6 

.15 

55.5 

22.0 
887.8 
684.3 

126.5 
1,913.1 

212.50 

1 .905.3 

1,140.9 

7,598 

244 

41.3 



7.32 
88.7 

.16 
103.2 

23.1 
991.3 
740.2 
211.0 

1377.1 

210.40 
2,141.1 
1.170.4 

9,422 

248.1 

42.0 



7.72 

85.4 

.17 

60.0 

23.4 

954.1 

758.2 

90.7 

2,016.7 

222.00 

2,047.9 

1 ,302.3 

8003 

271.4 
42.2 



7.53 

82.3 

.08 

69.6 

21.6 

914.9 
753.0 
114.8 

2,1 18 J 

221.00 

1 .953.2 

1,360.0 

526.4 

211.7 

41.0 



7.09 
73.8 

.12 



21.3 
830.8 



2,165.6 

200.9 
1 ,767.8 



288.6 
41.5 



and oil; calendar year J974, >19?5, and 1976 lor margarine. 'Spot basil, Illinois shipping points. 



Fruit: 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



Wholesale price indexes- 
Fresh fruit (1967-1001 217.6 230.4 237,3 224.0 203.3 21 .6 

Dried fruit (1967-100) 355.3 530.7 380.4 375J3 382.2 3B1.1 

Cannedfruitandjuice(l967-100>. . . 213.9 240.2 256.4 257,3 239.5 267.3 

Frojenfruitandjuk»l1967-I00>. . . 232.0 248.5 244.3 243.2 228J 268.5 

fc.o.b- shipping point prices 

Apples. Yakima Valley ($/ctn.) 1 M. n*. n*. 14.90 6.50 8.70 

Pear», Medford,Or. (S/bo*) a m. n.a. n.a, n.a. 9.69 10.26 

Oranges. U.S. avg (S/bo*) 10.69 12.50 9.50 9.03 10.10 11,20 

Grapefruit, OS. evg. IS/bo*> 6.72 6.00 8J50 9.08 8.66 1010 

Stocks, beginning. rt ^ rt 

Fresh apple* (mil. lb.) '2,624.5 >2,789.6 '3,222.0 322.1 3 r 223.0 2,634,8 

Fresh pear. (mil. lb.) 3 1953 »157.6 '206.0 2.4 205.0 170.9 

Frozen fruit (mil. lb.) *5173 '563.7 '576.0 341.2 579.7 553.6 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. lb,) '714.0 '734.3 "1*05.4 U45.3 1,010.4 1,165.6 

1 Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, canon tray pack. 80-125's. 'D'Anjou pears, Medford, or wrapped, U.S. 
listed, n.a, - not available. 4 C.A. storage. 



217.0 
381.1 

271.0 
294.9 

4 9.58 

4 12.50 

10.20 

9,66 

2,035J 
1184 
499.0 

1,372.6 



221.3 
385,5 
271.4 
317.2 

4 9.09 

n.a. 

9.66 

10.30 

1.482.5 
73.9 

451.0 
1,516.9 



227.7 
382.2 
272,6 
317.2 



209,4 
382.2 
274.5 
3172 



4 9.54 4 10.16 

n.a. n*. 

9.18 10 JO 

10.90 12.30 

994.2 553.4 

36.2 11.6 

404.6 374.2 

1.640.0 1366.9 



No. 1, 90-1 35't 'Stocks as of January 1 of year 



Rood grains: 



Wholesale prices: 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas City (S/bu.)* . 

Wheat. DNS, Minneapolis (S/bu.)* 

Flour, Kansas Ctty ,$/cwt.l- 

Flour, Minneapolis ($/cwt.) «y 

Rice,S.W. La. (S/cwO 1 

Wheat; 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

Mill grind (mil, bu.) 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.) 





Marketing year J 


i 


1980 






19 


81 






1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


2.72 

2.66 

6.60 

7,34 

21.30 


3.36 
3.17 
7.81 
8.17 
18.40 


4.25 

4.16 

10.03 

10.27 

2215 


4.07 

4,19 

934 

10.34 

20.75 


4.60 

4,65 

10.66 

11.05 

27.00 


4.47 

4.53 

10.40 

11.11 

27,25 


4.35 

4.32 
10.26 
1038 
27,70 


4.48 

441 

1053 

11.10 

28.25 


4.36 

4.44 

10.31 

11,08 

28.00 


4.24 

4.29 

10.53 

11.13 

27.90 


1,124 
616 
276 


1,194 
622 
278 

Marketing year 


1,375 
630 

284 

i 


101 
48 

21 

1979 


134 
58 
26 


131 

51 
23 

1980 


136 

55 
25 


136 
53 
24 


64 
52 
23 


1981 



1977/78 1978/79 1979/80 Octree Jan-Mar Apr-May June-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr-May 



"talL, beginning (rml.bu.) , . 1,113 1,178 924 2,271 1 r 716 1,225 902 2,472 

Domestic uat: -M , c _ 

Food Imil.bu.l 687 592 596 158 145 95 197 167 

Feed and seed ImiLbu.)* ,. 272 245 187 9 63 35 85 30 

Exportt Imil.bu.l 1,124 1.194 1,375 388 283 193 518 371 

'Beginning June^for wheat and August 1 for rice. 'Ordinary protem. 'Long-grain, milled ba»ia.*Feed use approximated by residual. 



1.904 



1,329 



154 


95 


20 


23 


401 


220 



Aungst ^0R1 



35 



Cotton :r 



U.S. Price, SLM P 1-1/16 in. (ctsflb.) 1 . 
Northern Europe prices: 

index (ct*./lb.P 

U.S.. SM 1-1/16 in. (cttVlb,) 4 . . . , 
U,S. mill consumption (thou, hales J . 
Export! fthoun bales) 



Marketing year 1 



1977/7B 

52.7 

70 £ 

66.0 

6,462,5 

5.484.1 



197B/79 

61.6 

76.1 

76.3 

6,434.8 

6, 180 a 



1979/80 

71.5 

85.6 

875 

6.463.0 

9.228.9 



1980 

June 

72.4 

34.1 

85.4 

495,3 

721.3 



Jan 

85.1 

99.5 
105.4 
453.0 
703.9 



Feb 

83.3 

95.9 
102.9 
464.6 
723.2 



1981 



Mar 
81.5 

91.7 

100.3 
561.3 
771.5 



Apr 
81.2 

88.7 

99.1 
452.4 
524.0 



May 

78.5 

87.5 

96.4 

459.5 

462.6 



June 
78.1 

87.1 

94.6 



'Beginning August 1. 'Average spot market. ^Liverpool Outfook "A" index; average ol five lowest Priced of 10 selected growths. 'Memphis territory growths* 



Coffee 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 


1979 


1980 p 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May p June p 


155.15 


169.50 


157.78 


179.24 


127.51 


122.82 


124.70 


124.24 


122.33 107.69 


2,448 


2,656 
Annual 


2,466 


221 
1979 


251 


236 

1980 


183 


172 


184 *137 

1981 


1978 


1979 


1980p 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-Ju ne 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan-Mar Apr June 


2,156 


2,249 


2,255 


564 


568 


532 


511 


644 


627 *550 



Composite green price. N.Y. (cts./lb.) . - 
Imports, green bean equivalent (mil. lb.) 1 



Roasting; (mil. lb.) 1 . . . 

1 Green and processed coffee. * Jnstant soluble and roasted coffee, p Preliminary. * Forecast. 



Vegetables: 

Annual 
1978 1979 

Wholesale prices: 
Potatoes, white, f.o.b. East ($/cwt.) . . 5.20 4.54 

Iceberg lenuce (S/ctrnJ 1 5.10 5.10 

Tomatoes (S/ctrn.P 6.65 7.86 

Wholesale Price index, 10 canned 
veg. (1967-100) 175 191 

Grower price index, fresh commercial 
veg, (1967-100) 209 215 

*Std. carton 24'sf.o.b. shipping point. *5 x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b. Ffa-Cal. 



1980 



1980 



June 



Jan 



1981 



Feb 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



June 



6.32 


7.06 


11.99 


13.40 


12.34 


12.44 


11.35 


13.06 


4.25 


270 


3.90 


3.74 


4.63 


3.64 


5.52 


4.36 


7.57 


9.10 


12.49 


14.74 


15.06 


11.98 


5.53 


6.26 


200 


198 


219 


218 


219 


236 


236 


236 


217 


216 


2S0 


3.28 


3.4S 


266 


269 


251 



Sugar: 



U.S. raw sugar price, N.Y. (cts./lb.) 1 . . 
U,S. deliveries ithou. short tons) 13 . . . 



Annual 



1978 



10,849 



1979 



10,714 



1980 



1981 



I960 


June 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


30.10 
10,149 


32,10 
879 


29.61 

4 697 


2607 

4 674 


23,81 
4 823 


19.91 
* 799 


17.43 
4 814 


18.95 
4 886 



1 Spot price reported by NT. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 after being Suspended November 3, 1977. a Baw value. * Excludes 
Hawaii. ^Preliminary, 



Tobacco: 

Annual 1980 1981 

1978 1979 1980 1 June Jan Feb Mar 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue-cured (cts./lb.) 1 135.0 140.0 144.5 

SurleV <ct*./lb.)* . 131.0 145.2 165.9 - ^Sfi-CT 165.5 

Domestic consumption 3 

Cigarettes (bil.) j. 614.3 614.0 620.6 537 53,0 49,5 54.2 

Large cigart (milJ 4,701 4,298 3,994 364.2 255.6 268,2 352,2 

1 Subject to revision. *Crop year July -June for flue-cured, October -September for burley. 3 Taxable removals, n.a. - not available. 

36 



Apr 



63.7 
297.3 



May 



June 



507 
337.5 



n.a, 
n.a. 



Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and Utilization: Domestic Measure 






















Area 








Feed 


Other 






















and 
Resi- 


domes- 
tic 














Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


farm 

price 3 




Planted 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


Supply 3 


dual 


use 


ports 


use 


stocks 


Wheat: 
1976/77 , . . 


Mil* 


acres 


8 u /acre 








Mil* bu 








$/bu, 


80.4 


70.9 


30.3 


2,149 


2,817 


74 


680 


950 


1,704 


1,113 


2,73 


1977/78 . , . 


75.4 


66.7 


30.7 


2,046 


3,161 


193 


667 


1,124 


1,9B3 


1,178 


2.33 


1978/79 , - - 


66*0 


56.5 


31.4 


1,776 


2.956 


159 


679 


1,194 


2,032 


924 


2,97 


1979/80 « * , 


71.4 


62,5 


34.2 


2,134 


3,060 
3 274 


87 


696 


1,375 


2,158 


902 


3*78 


1980/81* . . 


80.4 


70*9 


33.4 


2,370 


48 


725 


1,510 


2,283 


991 


3.96 


1981/82* , , 


88.8 


80.7 


34.8 


2,810 


3.803 


200 


732 


1,675 


2,557 


1,146 


3.70- 

4,10 


Rice: 
1976/77 , . . 


Mil* 


acres 


lb/acre 






Mil. 


cwt. (rough equiv.) 






c/tb. 


2.49 


2.48 


4,663 


115.6 


152.6 


_ 


42.7 


65.6 


108.3 


40.5 


7,02 


1977/78 . . . 


2.26 


2.25 


4,412 


992 


139.8 


— 


37.7 


723 


110.5 


27*4 


9 49 


1978/79 * , * 


2.99 


2*97 


4,484 


133.2 


160*7 


— 


49.2 


75*7 


124.9 


31.6 


8.16 


1979/80 , . . 


2.89 


2*87 


4,599 


131,9 


163.6 


— 


48.9 


82.5 


131.4 


25*7 


1050 


1980/81" . * 


3.36 


3.30 


4,403 


146.1 


171,0 


— 


55.9 


91.2 


147.1 


20.9 


12.00 


1981/82* . . 


384 

Mil. 


3.81 
acres 


6 u /acre 


171.3 


192.3 




58.2 
Mi!, bu. 


88.8 


147.0 


41.8 


8.75- 
11,25 

$/bu. 


Com: 

1976/77 . . . 


84.6 


71.5 


88.0 


6,289 


6,591 


3,571 


550 


1,684 


5306 


886 


2.15 


1977/78 , < . 


84.3 


71,6 


90.8 


6,505 


7,394 


3,745 


590 


1,948 


6,283 


1,111 


2.02 


1978/79 . . . 


81.7 


71.9 


101.0 


7,268 


6.380 


4,323 


620 


2,133 


7,076 


1,304 


2.25 


1979/80 . . . 


81.4 


72.4 


109.7 


7,939 


9,244 


4,519 


675 


2,433 


7.627 


1,617 


2.52 


1980/81 " . . 


8:J 


73.1 


91.0 


6,648 


8,266 


4,150 


750 


2,500 


7,400 


866 


3.15 


1981/82* , . 


74.2 


95^9 


7,116 


7,983 


3,950 


825 


2,500 


7,275 


708 


3.00- 
3.50 




Mil. 


acres 


6 u /acre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


Sorghum: 
1976/77 . , . 


18.1 


14.5 


49.1 


711 


762 


414 


11 


246 


671 


91 


2*03 


1977/78 * . . 


16.6 


13.8 


56.6 


781 


872 


456 


11 


214 


681 


191 


1.82 


1978/79 . . * 


16.2 


13*4 


54.5 


731 


922 


544 


11 


207 


762 


160 


2.01 


1979/80 . . . 


15.3 


12.9 


62.7 


809 


969 


484 


13 


325 


822 


147 


2.34 


1980/81* * * 


15,9 


12.7 


46.2 


588 


735 


390 


11 


250 


651 


84 


300 


1981/82* . , 


16.1 
Mil 


14.0 
acres 


6 u /acre 


798 


882 


450 


11 

Mil. bu. 


265 


726 


156 


2<85* 
3.35 

S/bu. 


Barley: 
1976/77 , . . 


9.3 


8,4 


45.4 


383 


522 


175 


155 


66< 


396 
191 


126 


2.25 


1977/78 , . . 


10.8 


9.7 


44*0 


428 


564 


178 


156 


57 


173 


1.78 


1978/79 - . . 


10*0 


9.2 


49.2 


455 


638 


217 


167 


26 


410 


228 


1.92 


1979/80 , . . 


8.1 


7.5 


50*9 


?83 


623 


204 


172 


55 


431 


192 


2.29 


1980/81* . * 


8.3 


7,2 


49 j6 


359 


561 


175 


172 


77 


,424 


137 


2.91 


1981/82* . . 


9*7 

Mil 


9.0 

acres 


53.3 
8 u /acre 


478 


625 


180 


175 

Mil. bu. 


60 


415 


210 


2.45- 
2.90 

$/bu. 


Oats: 
1976/77 . . . 


16.6 


11*8 


45*7 


540 


747 


485 


88 


10 


583 


164 


1.56 


1977/78 * . * 


17.7 


13.5 


55.8 


753 


919 


509 


85 


12 


606 


313 


1.10 


1978/79 , * . 


16.4 


11.1 


52.3 


582 


896 


526 


77 


13 


616 


280 


1.20 


1979/80 , * , 


14.0 


9/7 


54.4 


527 


80S 


492 


76 


4 


672 


236 


1.36 


1980/81* . . 


13.4 


8.6 


53.0 


458 


695 


432 


74 


13 


519 
510 


176 


182 


1981/82* * , 


13.6 


9*B 


54.1 


528 


705 


425 


75 


10 


195 


1.60- 
1.85 


Soybeans; 
1976/77 . . . 


Mil 


acres 


8 u /acre 








Mil. bu. 








$/bu. 


50.3 


49,4 


26*1 


1,289 


1.534 


4 77 


790 


564 


1,431 


103 


6.81 


1977/78 . . . 


59.0 


57.8 


30,6 


1,767 


1370 


4 82 


927 


700 


1,709 


161 


6.88 


1978/79 . . . 


64*7 


63*7 


29.4 


1,869 


2,030 


4 99 


1,018 


739 


1356 


174 


6.66 


1979/80 . . . 


71,6 


70,6 


32.1 


2.268 


2,442 


4 85 


1,123 


875 


2,083 


359 


6,28 


1980/81* * , 


/G.I 


675 


26.8 


1,817 


2,175 


* 91 


1040 


750 


1381 


295 


7.5D 


1981/82* . . 








2,005 


2,300 


* 90 


1,060 
Mil. tbs. 


625 


1,995 


305 


6.50- 
8,60 

c/lb. 


Soybean oil: 
























1976/77 . . . 


__ 


, 


_ 


8,578 


9329 


— 


7,511 


1,547 


9,058 


771 


24.0 


1977/78 . . . 


^_ 


;!_ 


^ 


10,288 


11059 


— 


8,273 


2,057 


10,330 


729 


24.6 


1978/79 . . . 


ti 


_s 


_ 


11,323 


12,052 


— 


8,942 


2,334 


11,276 


776 


27.4 


1979/80 . . . 


_ 


_ 


_= 


12,105 


12381 


— 


8,981 


2,590 


11,671 


1,210 


24.3 


1980/81* . . 


— 


_ 


_ 


11,440 


12,650 


— 


8,950 


1,500 


10,450 


2,200 


23.0 


1981/82* * * 








11,770 


13,970 




9,300 
Thou* tons 


2,000 


11.300 


2,670 


20.0- 
25.0 

$/ton 


Soybean meal: 
1976/77 * . . 






_ 


18,488 


18,843 


^_ 


14,056 


4,559 


18,615 


228 


199.8 


1977/78 * . . 


_ 


_ 


_ 


22,371 


22.599 


— 


16,276 


6,080 


22.356 


243 


164.2 


1978/79 . . * 


_ 


_ 


^ 


24,354 


24,597 


— 


17,720 


6,610 


24,330 


267 


190.1 


1979/80 . . . 


[ 





_ 


27,105 


27,372 


— 


19,238 


7,908 


27,146 


226 


181.9 


1980/81* . . 


_ 


_ 


— 


24,909 


25,135 


— 


17,525 


7,350 


2 4 IZS 


260 


220.0 


1981/82* - ■ 


— 


— 


— 


25,700 


25,960 


— 


18*350 


7,350 


25,700 


260 


200.0- 
240.0 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Supply and Utilization— Do mertic Measure, Continued 

















Feed 


Other 


















Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
Supply 1 


and 
Rest- 


domes- 
tic 


Ex- 
ports 


TotsE 
use 


Ending 
stocks 


Farm 








Harves- 


pnce 3 




P lamed 


ted 
MiL acres 








dual 


use 












tb/acre 






MIL 


bales 








c/lb 


Cotton: 
1976/77 


11 6 




10 9 


465 


10.6 


14.3 


_ 


6.7 


4,8 


11.5 


2.9 


64.1 


1977/78 . . - / ■ 


13.7 




13.3 


520 


14.4 


17.3 


— 


6.5 


5.5 


12.0 


5.3 


52.3 


1978/79 


13 4 




12.4 


420 


109 


16,2 


- — 


6.4 


6.2 


12.5 


4.0 


58.4 


1979/80 


14.0 




12,8 


547 


14.6 


18.6 


— 


6.5 


9.2 


15.7 


3.0 


634 


1980/81* - . . 
1981/82* 


14.5 
14.2 




13.2 


404 


11.1 

13.8 


14.2 

16.2 


- 


5.8 
6.1 


6.0 

6.7 


11.8 
12.8 


2.5 
3.6 


- 



Supply and Utilization— Metric Measure* 

Mil. hectare* 



Wheat: 
1976/77 ■ 
1977/78 . 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 



Rtce. 
1976/77 . 
1977/78 ■ 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 



Corn: 
1976/77 . . 
1977/78 . ■ 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . - 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* - 

Feed Grain: 
1976/77 . . . 
1977/78 . , 
1978/79 . . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 

Soybeans: 
1976/77 . . 
1977/78 . . 
1978/79 . . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 

Soybean oil: 
1976/77 . ■ 
1977/78 . - 
1978/79 ■ ■ 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 

Soybean meal: 
1976777 . . 
1977/78 . . 
1978/79 . , 
1979/80 , . 
1980/81* . 
1981/82* . 



Cotton: 

1976/77 

1977/78 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1981/82* 



32.5 

30.5 
26.7 
28.9 
32.5 

35.9 



1.0 
.9 
1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 



34.2 

34.1 
33.1 
32.9 
34.0 
34.2 



52.1 

52.4 
50.3 
48.1 
49.3 

50.1 



20.4 
23.9 
26.2 
29.0 
28.4 
27.9 



4.7 
5.5 
5.4 
5.7 
5.9 
5,8 



ret 


Metric 






Mil. metric tons 








S/metric 




tons/ ha 
















ton 


28,7 


2.04 


58.5 


76.7 


2.1 


18.5 


25.8 


46.4 


30.3 


100 


27.0 


2.06 


55.6 


86.0 


5.2 


18.1 


30.6 


53.9 


32.1 


86 


22.9 


2.11 


48.3 


80.4 


4.3 


18.5 


32.5 


55,3 


25.1 


109 


25.3 


2.30 


58.1 


83,3 


2.4 


18.9 


37.4 


58.7 


24.6 


139 


28.7 


2,25 


64.5 


89.1 


1.3 


19.7 


41,1 


62.1 


27.0 


146 


32.7 


2.34 


76.5 


103.5 

Mil. 


5.4 
metric tons 


19.9 
trough equiv 


47.0 


72.3 


31.2 


136 151 


1.0 


5.23 


5.2 


6.9 


7 0.2 


1.9 


3.0 


4.9 


13 


155 


.9 


4.95 


4.5 


6.3 


*0.1 


1.7 


3.3 


5.0 


1.2 


209 


1.2 


5.03 


6.1 


7.3 


!o.2 


2.3 


3.4 


5.7 


1.4 


180 


1.2 


5.15 


6.0 


7,4 


7 0.3 


2.2 


3.7 


5.9 


1.2 


231 


1.3 


4.94 


6.6 


7.8 


*0,1 


2.6 


4,1 


6.7 


1.0 


265 


1,5 




7.8 


8.7 


'0.1 


2,7 


4.0 


6,7 


1.9 


193-248 










Mil. metric tons 










28,9 


5.52 


159.7 


170.0 


90.8 


13.9 


42.8 


147,5 


22.5 


85 


290 


5.70 


165.2 


1873 


95.1 


15.0 


49.5 


159.6 


28.2 


80 


29.1 


6.34 


184.6 


212.8 


109,8 


15.7 


54.2 


179.7 


33.1 


89 


29.3 


6,89 


201.7 


234.8 


114.8 


17.1 


61.8 


193.7 


41.1 


99 


29.6 
30.0 


5.71 
6.02 


168 9 
180.7 


210.0 

202.8 


105.4 
100.3 


19.1 
21.0 


63.5 
63.5 


138.0 
184,8 


22.0 
18.0 


124 
118-138 


43,0 


4.51 


194.0 


211 5 


112.1 


18.9 


50.6 


181.6 


29.9 


_ 


43.9 


4.68 


205.3 


235.5 


117.9 


19.9 


56.3 


194.1 


41.4 


— 


42,7 


5.19 


221.5 


263.2 


1353 


20.9 


60.2 


217.0 


46.2 


— 


41 5 


5.73 


238,2 


284.7 


138.7 


22.3 


71.3 


232.3 


52.4 


— 


41.1 


4.82 


198,2 


250.9 


125.4 


24.1 


71,7 


221.2 


29.7 


— 


43.3 


5,29 


219.1 


249.0 


121.9 


26,1 


71.7 


219.7 


29.3 




20.0 


1.76 


36,1 


41.7 


"2.1 


21.5 


15,3 


38.9 


2.8 


250 


23,4 


2.06 


48.1 


50.9 


*2.2 
*2.S 


25.2 


19.1 


46.5 


4.4 


216 


25 8 


1.98 


50.9 


55.3 


27.7 


20.1 


50.6 


4.7 


245 


28.6 


2.16 


61.7 


66,5 


\1* 
4 2.5 


30,6 


23.8 


56.7 


9.8 


231 


27.5 


1j80 


49.5 


59.2 


28.3 


20.4 


51,2 


8.0 


277 


27,3 


2.20 


54.6 


62.6 


4 2.5 


29.4 


22.5 


54.3 


8,3 


239-312 






3.89 


4.46 




3.41 


.70 


4,11 


.35 


529 


„ 





4.67 


5,02 


_ 


3.75 


33 


4.69 


.33 


542 


- 


- 


5.14 
549 


5.47 
5.84 


— 


4.06 
4.07 


1.06 
1 22 


5.12 
5.29 


.35 
,55 


604 
536 






5 19 


5.74 





4.06 


.68 


4.74 


1,00 


507 


- 


- 


5^34 


6,34 


— 


4.22 


31 


5.13 


1.21 


441-551 






16.77 


17.09 




12.75 


4.14 


16.89 


.21 


220 








20.29 


20.50 


_ 


14.77 


5.52 


20.28 


.22 


181 







22.09 


22,31 


— 


16.08 


6.00 


22.07 


.24 


210 







24.59 


24.83 





17.45 


7.17 


24.62 


.20 


201 


_ 




22.60 


22.80 





15,89 


6.67 


22.56 


,24 


243 






23.32 


23,56 




16.65 


6.67 


23.32 


■2.4 


220 265 

$/kg 


4.4 


.52 


2.31 


3.11 




1.46 


1.05 


2.50 


.63 


1.41 


5.4 


.58 


3.14 


3.77 


— 


1,42 


1.20 


2.61 


1.15 


1.15 


5.0 


.47 


2.36 


3,53 


_ 


1.39 


1,35 


2.72 


.87 


1.29 


5.2 


.61 


3,19 


4.05 


_ 


1,42 


2.00 


3.42 


.65 


1.40 


5,4 


.45 


2.42 


3.09 


_ 


1,26 


1.31 


2.57 


,54 


— 






3.00 


3,55 


— 


1.33 


1.46 


2.79 


.78 


— 



bea 

on 

■ 2.471 acres, 1 

bushel* of oats, 22 



data which results in an unaccounted difference between supPJV and use estimates and cnanges m tmwing woc« t-ynversiyn *° . Z: . « d^\l 
metric ton - 2204.622 pounds, 36.7437 bushels of wheat or soybeans, 39.3679 bushels of com or sorghum, 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69.8944 
1.046 cwt, of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bales of cotton. 'Statistical discrepancy. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data 



GrOS* national Product 1 . . . 

Personal consumption expenditures ..... 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing and shoe*. ............ 

Food end beverages ............ 

Servrcei 

Gross prfaate domestic Invenment 

Fixed investment 

Nonresidential 

Residential 

Change in business rnvemorfes ....... 

Net exports of goods end services. ...... 

Exports 

Imports 

Government purchases of goods and services 

Federal 

State and local 



Gross national product. . . . ► . Vi 

Personal consumption expenditures V. 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goodi 

Clothing and shoes 

Food and beverages . 

Services * 

Gross private domestic investment ...... v 

Fixed Investment ............... ..c 

Nonre»ideniial ...............: 

Residential 

Change in business Inventories 

Net exports of goods and services, 

Exports 

Imports ..................... 

Government purchases of goodsand services . 

Federal 

State and locat 



New plant and equipment expenditures ($b»l.) . 
Implicit price deflator for GNP 11972=100} . . . 

Disposable income (SbilJ 

Disposable income (1972 $bil.) ;■ . : 

Per capita disposable income ($) 

Per capit» disposable Income (1972 t) ..... . 

U.S. population, tot, incl. military abroad (mil.)* 
Civilian population (mil.)* 

See footnotes at end ol next tabie. 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1978 1979 1980p III IV I II III 

$ 8il. iQuarteriy data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



IV 



II P 



2.156.1 


2,413.9 


2,626.1 


2,444.1 


2.496.3 


2371.7 


2364.8 


2.637.3 


2,730.6 


2353.0 


2381.0 


1,348 7 


1,510.9 


1,672.8 


1329.1 


1,582.3 


1,631.0 


13263 


1 ,682.2 


1,751.0 


1310.1 


1.830.3 


199.3 


212.3 


2113 


213.3 


216.1 


220.9 


194.4 


208.6 


223.3 


236.3 


226.7 


529.8 


602.2 


675.7 


611.5 


639.2 


661.1 


664.0 


674.2 


703.5 


726.0 


732.7 


91.9 


98.9 


104.6 


100.3 


102.5 


102.2 


102.3 


105.3 


109.4 


113.4 


115.1 


276.4 


312,1 


345.7 


314 3 


329.0 


336.2 


338.4 


347.7 


360.4 


372.5 


377.3 


619.6 


696,3 


785.2 


704.3 


727.0 


749.0 


768.4 


799.2 


824.2 


845.8 


B70.9 


375.3 


415.8 


395.3 


421.7 


410.0 


415.6 


390.9 


377 1 


397.7 


437.1 


4533 


353.2 


396.3 


401.2 


408.3 


410.8 


413.1 


383.5 


393.2 


415.1 


432.7 


433.4 


242.0 


279.7 


296.0 


288.5 


290.2 


297.8 


289.8 


294.0 


302.1 


315.9 


322.0 


111.2 


118.6 


105.3 


119.8 


120.6 


115.2 


93.6 


99.2 


113.0 


116.7 


111.4 


22.2 


17.5 


-5,9 


13.3 


-3 


2.5 


7.4 


-16.0 


-17.4 


4.5 


20.4 


-.6 


13.4 


23.3 


17.9 


7.6 


8.2 


17.1 


44.5 


23,3 


29.2 


19.4 


2193 


281.3 


339.8 


293.1 


306.3 


337.3 


333.3 


342.4 


346.1 


367.4 


366.2 


220.4 


267.9 


316.5 


275.2 


298.7 


329.1 


316.2 


297.9 


322.7 


338.2 


346.9 


432.6 


473.8 


534.7. 


475.4 


4&6.4 


516.8 


530.0 


533.5 


556.6 


576.5 


577.6 


153.4 


167.9 


198.9 


165.1 


178.1 


190.0 


198.7 


194.9 


212.0 


221.6 


219,5 


279.2 


305.9 


335 8 


310.4 


3183 


326.8 


331.3 


338.6 


346.6 


354.9 


356.1 






1972 S8il. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at ; 


annua? rates) 






1.436.9 


1 ,483.0 


1.480.7 


1,488,2 


1,490.6 


1301.9 


1 ,463.3 


1,471.9 


1,485.6 


1,516.4 


1,509,1 


904.8 


930.9 


935.1 


933.4 


941.6 


943.4 


919.3 


9303 


9463 


960.2 


955.6 


146.3 


146.6 


135.8 


146.7 


146.0 


145.4 


126.2 


132.6 


139.1 


146.8 


137.3 


345.7 


354.6 


358.4 


355.4 


361.3 


361.5 


356.6 


354.9 


360.4 


364.5 


365.9 


73.3 


76.6 


7B.0 


77.4 


78.4 


76.9 


76.7 


78.3 


60.1 


82.8 


83.4 


172.5 


176,7 


181.5 


177.4 


181.3 


183.6 


182.2 


180.1 


179.9 


182.9 


184.9 


412,8 


429.6 


440.9 


431.3 


434.3 


436.5 


436.5 


443,3 


447.3 


448.9 


452.4 


229.7 


232.6 


203.6 


232.6 


221.5 


218.3 


200.5 


195.3 


200.5 


211.6 


217.4 


215.8 


222.5 


206.6 


225.0 


222.2 


219.2 


199.2 


200.2 


207.6 


213.1 


207.7 


153.4 


163,3 


156.4 


166.4 


164.1 


165.0 


156.1 


155.5 


157.0 


162.0 


159.5 


62.4 


59.1 


48.1 


58.6 


58.1 


54.2 


43.1 


44.7 


503 


51.0 


48.2 


14.0 


10.2 


-2,9 


7.6 


-.7 


-.9 


1.3 


-5.0 


-7.2 


-1.4 


9.7 


24.6 


37,7 


52.0 


41.1 


42.2 


50.1 


51.7 


57.6 


48.5 


50.9 


46.0 


127.5 


146.9 


161.1 


151.3 


154.8 


165.9 


160.5 


160,5 


157.4 


162.5 


160.3 


103.0 


109.2 


109.1 


110.2 


112.6 


115.8 


108.9 


102.8 


108.9 


111.6 


114.3 


277.8 


281.8 


290.0 


281.1 


285.3 


290.1 


291.9 


288.2 


289.8 


293.6 


290.1 


99.8 


101.7 


108.1 


99.9 


103,1 


107.6 


110.7 


106.9 


107.4 


111.2 


109.3 


178.0 


180.1 


181.9 


181.2 


182.2 


182.5 


181.2 


181.3 


182.4 


182.5 


1803 


231.24 


270.46 


295.63 


273.15 


284.30 


291.89 


294.36 


296.23 


299,56 


312.24 


311.87 


150.05 


162.77 


177,36 


164.23 


167.47 


171.23 


175.28 


179,18 


183.81 


188,14 


190.91 


1,462.9 


1,641.7 


1,821.7 


1.6633 


1.710.1 


1.765,1 


1,784.1 


13*03 


1 397.0 


13473 


1.985.4 


981.5 


13113 


1,018.4 


1J015.7 


1,017.7 


1,021.0 


1 ,008.2 


1318.5 


1.0253 


1 .033.3 


1,036,6 


6,571 


7,293 


8,002 


7.381 


7,563 


7,785 


7348 


8,074 


8,299 


8.504 


8350 


4 r 409 


4,493 


4,473 


4306 


4301 


4,503 


4.435 


4,468 


4,488 


4311 


4,516 


223 6 


225.1 


227.7 


725.4 


?25.9 


226.7 


227.3 


226.0 


228,6 


229.1 


229.6 


220.5 


223.0 


225.6 


223.3 


224.0 


224.6 


225.2 


225.9 


226.5 


226.9 


227.4 
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Selected monthly indicators 



1978 



Annua' 



1979 



1980 p 



1980 



June 



1981 



Jan 



Feb 



Mef 



Apr 



May 



Junep 



Monthly dats seasonally adjusted except as noted 

Industrial Production, total* {1967-100) 146.1 152.5 147.1 141,5 151.7 151.5 152,2 152.2 152.8 152.7 

Manufacturing (1967^100) 146,8 153.6 146.6 140.3 151.1 151.0 1517 152.3 152.9 152.2 

Durable (1967-100) 139.7 146.4 136,6 129.9 141.4 140.7 142,2 142.6 143.6 142,7 

Nondurable (1967*100) 156.9 164.0 161.1 155.3 165.2 166.1 I65 r 5 166,2 166.4 I65 r 9 

Leading economic indicators 1 4 (1967-100), .. .. . 141.8 140.1 131.7 124.4 135.3 135.2 136.7 137.6 135.5 133.8 

Employment 11 (Mil. Persons) '. , . . 94.4 96.9 97.3 96.8 97.7 J97.9 98.4 99.0 99.2 98.4 

Unemployment rata* {%) 6.0 6.8 7.1 7.5 7.4 7.3 7.3 7.3 7.6 7.3 

Personal income 1 ($biL annual rate) 1.721.8 1,943.8 2.160.2 2.127.1 2.300.7 2,318.2 2,340.4 2.353.7 2,367.6 2,382.1 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing* *($J 6.17 6.69 7.27 7.20 7.73 7.74 7,80 7.88 7.92 7,96 

Money stock Idaily average)' <$biM ' 364.2 7 390.5 7 415,6 394.9 419.2 421,2 425.8 433.7 431.5 428.8 

Time and savings deposhs (dally average) ($bil.) . . 7 1,202.8 7 1,288.9 7 1,406.6 1,332,0 1,420.6 1,428.0 1,428.7 1.426.5 1,437.0 1,448.7 

Three-month Treaftiry bill rate 1 i%) 7.221 10.041 11.506 6.995 14.724 14.905 13.478 13.635 16.295 14.557 

Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's)* *i%) 8.73 9,63 11.94 10.58 12.81 13.35 13.33 13,88 14.32 13.75 

Interest rateon new home mortgages* *i%\ 9,54 10.77 12.65 12.66 13.26 13.54 14.02 14.15 14.15 14.40 

Housing starts, private (Including larmHthou.J. . . 2,020.3 1.746.1 1,292.0 1,184 1,660 1,215 1,297 1 ,332 1,159 1,032 

Auto a let at retifMotal 1 (miJ.) 11.3 10.6 9.0 7,4 9,7 10.5 10.4 8.0 7.9 7.5 

Business sales, total 1 ISbil.) 256.5 291.8 316.6 298.0 345,6 346.4 346.6 345.7 344.2 p 

Business inventories, total 1 ($blf.) 383.5 430.9 461.7 450.2 465,1 470.8 472.4 474.6 477.8 p 

SalesotaHrvtailstoretlSbil.) 10 66.9 74.3 79.5 77.8 85,5 86.8 87.6 85.9 85.3p 86.4 

Durable goods ftores($bil.) ., . . . 23.2 25.3 24.8 23,6 27.1 28.3 28.4 26.4 26.6 p 26.9 

Nondurable goods ftores ($biO . . , 43.6 49.1 54.7 54.3 58.4 58.5 59.2 59.5 58.8 p 59.5 

Food stores ($bll,l 14.5 16.3 18.1 18.0 19.1 19.1 19.5 19.7 19.4P 19.8 

Eating and drinking Places ($btl.) 5.9 6.6 7.2 7.1 7.9 7.9 8.0 7.8 7.9 p 8.0 

Apparel and eccessorV stores ($bil.) 3.3 3.5 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 35 3.9 3.9 P 3.9 

1 Department of Commerce. a Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 3 M IB.* Composite Index of 12 feeding indicators. * Department of Labor, Bureau 

of Labor Statistic*, *Not seasonally adjusted, ^December of the year listed. "Moody's Investors Service, 'Federal Home Loan Board. "Adjusted for seasonal 
variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p Preliminary, *Data revised to reflect the results of the 1980 census count. 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



U. S. agricultural exports 



Animels, live, excluding poultry. . . . 
Meat and Preps., excluding 

poultry W) 

Dairy products, excluding eggs 

Poultry end poultry products 

Grains and preparations 

Wheat and wheat flour (mtL . . . . , 

Bice, milled (mt) . , r 

Feed grams, excluding 
products (mt* . . - 

Other ^. 

Fruits, nuts, and Preparations 

Vegetables and preparations. 

Sugar & prepi., including honey. . , . , 
Coffee* tea, cocoa, spices, etc. {mt)- . . 
Feeds and fodders 

Protein meal (mt) 

Beverages **cl. distilled 

alcohol (Lit) 

Tobacco* unmanufactured <mt) . . , *.: 

HtdeS. sktns, and furskms 

Oilseeds . , * 

Soybeans (mt) 

Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt), 

Fats, oils, and greases (mt) -■ 

Vegetable oils and waxes (mt), . . 

Rubber and a rlted Sums 1m t) l . 

Other L . 

Total „.-..«.. . 

1 Less than 500. 





October -May 






M< 


*V 




1979/80 


1980/81 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Thou. 


units 


$Thou 


i. 


Thou. 


unit* 


$ Thou. 


- 


- 


96.379 


1 1 4,649 


- 


- 


6,463 


9398 


274 


304 


589,728 


712,526 


35 


40 


72,797 


92,677 


— 


- 


99.024 


140,228 


— 


— 


13,745 


24,712 


— 


— 


338,339 


513,725 


— 


— 


50.525 


83,104 


— 


^ 


11,182.992 


14,244,982 


— 


— 


1,194.624 


1,558,712 


23,077 


26,515 


4,142,331 


5,108,643 


2/461 


2,219 


430,447 


419,420 


1,403 


1,167 


582,892 


600,643 


237 


206 


101,882 


111,405 


48,281 


50,365 


6,067,154 


7,760,534 


5,047 


5.931 


624,223 


918,430 


_ 


— 


390.615 


775,162 


— 


— 


38,072 


109,457 


— 


— 


1,433.347 


1,448,866 


— 


— 


150.374 


151,135 


— 


- 


648,806 


1 ,082,388 


— 


— 


85,984 


118,842 


- 


- 


133,297 


472,004 


— 


— 


25.626 


47,895 


34 


36 


1 1 1 ,779 


163,676 


6 


5 


15.932 


18,786 


- 


- 


1,941 ,003 


2,065,999 


- 


— 


256.596 


206,003 


5,580 


5 J 59 


1,253,019 


1 ,326,334 


728 


505 


151,706 


128,176 


46,224 


84,159 


19,680 


41,797 


11,450 


7,914 


4,828 


4,755 


216 


185 


1,031,823 


956,874 


24 


21 


109.542 


115,370 


— 


- 


887,792 


758,112 


— 


— 


81,002 


79,550 


— 


- 


5,095 H 294 


5,063,157 


— 


— 


543,720 


612,456 


13,204 


15,506 


4.671,374 


4,728,141 


2.019 


1,895 


489,236 


562,242 


2 


2 


22,738 


21,031 


o 


1 


4,010 


4,089 


1,566 


1.015 


2,287,308 


1,823,585 


215 


111 


313,176 


192,279 


1,035 


1.055 


539,168 


619,156 


129 


146 


63,836 


68.042 


1,322 


1,047 


891 ,342 


723,105 


231 


135 


141,488 


94,346 


12 


9 


15,673 


17,134 


2 


2 


2,242 


2,925 


— 


- 


598JB76 


743,349 


— 


- 


66,695 


81 .075 


™ 


— 


27,964,388 


31.626,343 


— 


— - 


3,203,205 


3 H 566,651 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions 



Region 1 


Oct" 


Ober-MaY 


May 




Change ft 


am year earlier 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1980 


1981 


October -May 


May 


Western Europe 

European Community (EC-9) 

Other Western Europe 

Greece 

Portugal 

Spain - 

Eastern Europe 


3,779 

6,643 

2.136" 

176 

424 

976 

1,747 

422 
528 

291 

1,407 

9.372 

938 

52 

213 

211 

520 

310 

55 

7,913 

1.195 

312 

282 

3.313 

1 .075 

199 

760 

1 .457 
845 
158 
521 
612 
237 

3.423 
533 
480 
240 
151 

1,125 
148 
382 

1.127 
521 

131 

27,964 


$ Mil. 

8,325 979 
6,327 751 

1,998 218 
156 20 
517 69 
809 67 

1.573 172 
310 35 
547 34 
348 63 

1.333 7 

11,345 1089 

1.141 117 

78 8 

101 35 

250 13 

333 26 

229 89 

119 50 

68 1 

9.975 883 

1.611 151 

271 48 

266 19 

4387 355 

1.574 159 
233 30 
804 94 

1,801 185 
958 98 
190 20 
644 65 
843 87 
299 25 

5,016 491 

616 46 
542 74 
253 47 
245 20 

2.104 184 
336 26 
627 47 

1,382 158 
707 110 

144 13 

31 .626 3,203 


1,004 

770 

234 

13 

59 

116 

129 
24 

16 
47 

2 

1,281 

141 
13 
12 
29 
39 
40 
12 
15 
1 r l00 
67 
33 
39 

542 

219 
29 

123 

257 
139 

19 
110 
118 

43 

581 
41 
82 

34 
19 
240 
47 
81 

175 
120 

17 

3,567 


■5 

-5 

-6 

■11 

+22 

-17 

-10 
-27 

+4 
+20 

+21 

+22 
+50 

-53 
+18 
+45 

-56 

^62 
+24 
+26 
+36 

-13 

+28 
+46 
+17 

+6 

+24 
+13 

+20 
+24 
+38 
+26 

+47 
+16 
+13 

+5 

+62 

+87 

+127 

+64 

+23 
+36 

+10 

+13 


PCT 

+3 

+1 
+7 
35 
-14 
+73 

-26 


German Denv Rep 

Poland 

Romania. . 

U.S.S.R „..,.., 


-31 
-53 

-u 

♦71 


Asre . . . . * 


+18 


West Atie ^ ... 

Iran. . . . : . ^ ■ y 

Iraq 


+21 
+63 
-66 


Jtrael ■ . - - - 

Saudi Arabia T . . . T 


+123 

+50 


ScNJtti Aiia. 


-55 




•76 


Pakistan * . * 


— 


Eait end Southeast Atia . 


+25 


China. Mainland 

Hor>(| Kong 

Indonesia 

Japan * 

Korea 


-56 
-31 
+105 
+53 
+38 


Philippines 

Taiwan *.*■**■■-* 


+31 


Africa 

North Africa 


+39 

+42 


Algeria 

Egypt 

Other Africa 


-5 
+69 
+36 


Nigeria . * 


+72 


Latin America and Caribbean ...... 

Brazil 


+18 
-11 


Caribbean . * 


+11 


Central America T . T • 


-28 


Mexico . 


^5 
+30 


Pern 

Venezuela 

Canada, axel, transhipments . . . 

Oceania „ ,. . . 

Total 


+88 
+72 

+11 

+9 

+31 

+11 
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Price* of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1978 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1980 



June 



Jan 



Feb 



1981 



Mar 



Apr 



May 



Jur 



Export commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu.) 

Corn, f,o.b. vessel. Gulf port* ($/bu. J 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.J . 
Soybeans, f.o.h. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) , 

Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJlb.) 

Soybean meal, Decatur l$/ton) 

Cotton, 10 market avg. spot lets. /lb. ) . . . 
Tobacco, avg. Price of auction (ct*,/lb.) . > 

Rice, f.o.b. mill, Houston (S/cwt.) 

Inedible tallow, Chjcago (cts./lb.) 

Import commodities: 

Coff«,N.Y. spot ($/lb.) 

Sugar, N,Y. spot (ctlVlb.) 

Cow meat, f,o,b. pon of entry (cts./lb.), . > 

Rubber, INLY. spot IctS./lb.) 

Cocoa beans. N,Y. ($/lb.) 

Bananas, f.o,b. port of entry ($/40-lb. box) ■ 



3,56 


4.45 


4.78 


4.32 


5.20 


5.01 


4.79 


4.93 


4.77 


4.63 


266 


3.01 


3.28 


2.91 


3.94 


3,69 


3,66 


3.71 


3.63 


3.52 


2.48 


2.85 


3.38 


3.01 


3.89 


3.65 


3.61 


3.61 


3.49 


3.24 


7.04 


7.59 


7.39 


6.35 


8.12 


7.74 


7,74 


8,07 


7.92 


7.44 


25,79 


27.59 


23.63 


21.65 


22,41 


21.55 


2300 


23.18 


21,14 


21.27 


170.71 


191.08 


196.47 


161.52 


219.81 


211.08 


207.57 


221.38 


222.50 


200,32 


58.31 


61.81 


81,13 


72,41 


85.11 


83.30 


81.52 


81.15 


78.46 


77.93 


121.88 


132.15 


142.29 


1 39.1 5 


149.40 


149.40 


149,16 


149.50 


149,96 


149.96 


20.61 


20,25 


21.89 


21.00 


26.55 


25,75 


27.10 


27,75 


27,99 


27,40 


19.74 


2X45 


18.52 


16.62 


15.81 


15.83 


15.95 


16.46 


16.55 


— 


1.66 


1 74 


1.64 


1.82 


1 25 


1.23 


1.24 


1.25 


1.26 


1.17 


13.92 


15.61 


30.10 


32.09 


29.57 


26.07 


23.81 


20,00 


17.43 


19.00 


97.17 


130.98 


125,18 


113.89 


121.73 


116.75 


113.30 


114,80 


112.95 


110.48 


50.19 


6457 


73.80 


67.94 


70.38 


68.24 


65,52 


60.40 


59.08 


58.46 


1.53 


1.44 


1.14 


1.09 


.92 


.89 


.93 


.92 


.S3 


— 


5.20 


5.91 


6.89 


6.21 


7.03 


7.90 


8.33 


7.72 


8.16 


7.04 



n.a. m not available. 



U.S. agricultural imports 



1979/80 



October -May 



1980/81 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1980 



May 



1981 



^Thou. units 



$ Thou ► 



Thou, unit* 



1980 



1981 



$ Thou. 



Live animal*, excluding poultry .> > 346,988 259,215 

Meat and Preparations, exel, Poultry (mt) . .\ ". 610 604 1,570300 1,533.763 

SeefandveaHmtJ 471 448 1,224,724 1,125,213 

Pork(mt) ,. . . 119 133 298,376 350,233 

Dairy products, excluding eggs - 301,632 358,910 

Poultry and poultry Products 43,725 63,161 

Grains and prepantioni - 179,847 209,499 

Wheat and flour (mt) 1 3 299 1,533 

Rice (mt) , , . . 1 4 1,014 2,217 

Feed grains (mt) 134 100 20321 19,599 

Other - - 157,513 186,150 

Fruits, nuts, and Preparations - - 831.087 960,318, 

Bananas, Fresh (mt) _ . 1,537 1,623 266.837 325,976 

Vegetables and preparations - — 630,262 626,351 

Sugar and Preparations, incl. honeV. ..,,... 1,027,909 1,765,134 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 2,597 2.480 880,832 1,601,614 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spicei, etc. (mt) 1,143 1,165 4,093,675 3,201,908 

Coffee, gr«m (mt) 766 728 2,925,474 2,139,150 

Cocoa beans (mt) 92 159 282,459 320,126 

Feeds and fodders - - 58,222 71.938 

PrOttinmeal (mt) 25 21 4.047 4.614 

Beverages, incl, distilled alcohol (hi) . . 5,876 6,389 668,751 751,194 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . , 116 111 279,480 248.470 

Hides, sk»n|, and lursklns _ — 166.340 197.392 

Oilseeds . . - - 37,228 305.038 

Soybeans (mt) 1 10 182 3,284 

WooL unmanufactured (mt) t 21 31 71.412 109,495 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 15 11 5,720 8,639 

Fats, oil*, jind greases (mt) 6 7 5,234 5,885 

Vegerabfe oils and waxes (mt) 470 601 425,264 378,961 

Rubber and alhed gums (mt) K , .,,^, 453 425 592,449 535.916 

Other 1 ,.., = .. . - - 487,652 527,801 

Total 11323,177 12,118,978 

* Less than 500,000. Note: 1 metric ton imt) - 2,204 622 lb;-1 hectoliter (hi) = 100 liters « 26.42008 gal. 



— 


- 


23,769 


24,044 


79 


64 


188,546 


147,393 


61 


44 


147,753 


100,161 


14 


17 


31.933 


37,930 


- 


- 


35.531 


32,181 


— 


— 


8,054 


6.864 


— 


- 


25,365 


27,058 


o 


Hi 


44" 


318 


o 


V 


73 


631 


29 


17 


4.809 


3,185 


— 


- 


20,439 


23.024 


— 


— 


119.391 


143.617 


184 


199 


33.057 


43,426 


— 


- 


60.698 


101,015 


— 


- 


143.282 


224 r 961 


275 


361 


124,429 


197,220 


142 


142 


487,719 


367,107 


94 


81 


342,196 


232,006 


16 


28 


45,544 


51.321 


— 


- 


6,736 


9391 


2 


6 


256 


1,037 


780 


908 


88,347 


103,000 


12 


14 


28,468 


28,287 


— 


- 


20,658 


21,494 


— 


- 


3.712 


100,556 


o 


1 


41 


421 


3 


5 


12,215 


19,435 


3 


1 


944 


197 


1 


1 


671 


861 


34 


65 


32,217 


40,253 


57 


53 


81.481 


66,627 


- 


— 


69,189 


63,822 


— 


— 


1,436.993 


1 ,528,663 
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Trade balance 



October -May 



May 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1980 



1981 



$MJL 



Agricultural exports 1 . . . 
Nonagricultural exports 3 . 
Total export* 3 . 



Agricultural imports 9 . , . 
Nonagricultura I imports 4 
Total Import! 



Agricultural trade balance , r , 
NonaQricultura! trade balance , 
Total trade balance , 



27,964 
111,825 
139.790 

11,823 
150,121 
161,944 

16.141 

-38,296 
-22.154 



31,626 

123.670 
155.296 

12,119 
159.002 
171.121 

19,507 
-35,332 

-15,825 



3,203 
16,412 

19,616 

1.437 
19,405 
20342 

1.766 

-2,993 
-1,226 



3,567 
14,825 
18,392 

1.529 

19,905 
21.434 

2.038 
-5,080 
-3,042 



Domestic export* including Department of Defense shipment* (F AS. value)- a Domestic and foreign exports including Department of Defense shipments \F .A.S. 
value). a Import* for consumption (Customs value). 4 General imports (Curtoms value). 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1978 1979 1980 June Jan Feb Mar $pr May June 

Rail freight rate Index 1 

AH producti (1969-100) 213.0 243.4 285.4 282.2 313.9 317.7 321.4 321.0 321.0 324,3 

Farmproducti(19e9-100) 204.9 235.0 271.8 266.4 294.4 300.7 305.2 304.6 304.6 306.8 

Grain (Dec, 1978-100* na. 106.9 127.5 124,4 139.8 142.9 144.5 144.0 144.0 145.5 

Food product! (1969=100) 210.0 239.5 283.7 278.9 315.7 319.7 323.3 323.1 323.1 326.1 

Rail carloadlngi Of grain Ithou. cars)* .... 25.8 27.5 30.1 28.0 34.4 31.1 36.3 23.5 21.3 28.3 

SargchiPmentiof grain ImN. bu.) a 31.3 31.2 36.7 42,7 35.3 23.5 30.2 36.3 39,4 37.4 

Fresh fruit and vegetable shipments 

Rail (thou, cwt.)" 1 915 806 1,218 128,5 833 811 800 712 873 115.3 

Truck (thou. cwt.)* 4i 7,322 7,558 7.594 9,709 7,518 6.802 6,806 7,873 9,717 9,873 

1 Department of Labor, Sureau of Labor Statistics. a Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. s WeeklV average; from Agricultural Marketing 

Service, USDA. 4 Preliminary data for 1980. 'Typical truck load* are about 40-000 pounds end average railcar loads m 1975 were ebout 60.000 pounds. 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1974/75 



Wheav 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric ton) 3 . . . 
Consumption (metric ton) s 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* 



Coarse grains: 
Area (hectare) ......... 

Production (metric ton) - . . 
Exports (metric ton) 3 . . . . 

Consumption (metic ton) 3 . 
Endin9 stocks (metric ton) 4 . 

Rice, milled: 
Area (hectare) , ....... 

Production (metic ton). . . 
Export! ImettetonJ*. . . . 

Consumption (metric tOnt s 
Ending stocks (metric ton) 4 

Total grams: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . , . 
Exports (metric tonf . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton) 1 . 
Ending stocks {metric ton) 4 . 

Oilseedsand meals:* * 
Production (metric ton) . . . 
Trade (metric ton) 



Fats and OH: 6 
Production (metric ton} 
Trade (metic ton). . . . 



Cotton: 
Area (hectare). . . . 
Production (bale) * * 
Exports (bale). . . . 
ConsumPtbn (bale) 
Ending stocks (bale) 



1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79 



1979 /ao 



1980/81 



1981/82* 









Mil. 


units 








219.8 


224.8 


232.5 


226.4 


228.3 


227.6 


235.7 


239.5 


357.3 


350.6 


421.2 


383.8 


446.6 


422.2 


438.7 


465.1 


63.9 


667 


63.1 


73.0 


72.0 


86.4 


93.0 


100.0 


363.8 


351.7 


385.2 


3983 


430.0 


443.8 


445.2 


450.7 


63.9 


62.8 


98£ 


84.0 


100.8 


79.2 


72.7 


87.2 


342.8 


350.2 


344.6 


345.0 


342.6 


340.5 


341.6 


346.6 


628,5 


645.3 


704.4 


700.9 


753.6 


739.7 


726,6 


760.3 


63.4 


76.4 


82.5 


84.0 


90.3 


100.8 


104.4 


109.0 


634.7 


645.9 


685.4 


692.4 


747.2 


741.2 


745.2 


757.9 


57.3 


56.7 


75.6 


84.1 


90.7 


89.1 


70.5 


72.9 


137,8 


142^8 


141.6 


142.9 


142.5 


141.0 


143.7 


144.0 


227.3 


243.1 


236.2 


248.9 


259.2 


252.9 


265.8 


272.7 


7.8 


9.0 


10.5 


9.5 


11.7 


12.5 


13.4 


12.7 


228.9 


235.5 


237.5 


243.1 


254.7 


257* 


266.4 


273.1 


11 3 


18.9 


17.6 


23.6 


28.1 


23.2 


22,6 


22.3 


700.4 


717.8 


718.7 


714.3 


713.4 


709.1 


721.0 


730.1 


1,213.1 


1 ,239.0 


1,361,8 


1 r 333,6 


1,459.4 


1 P 414.8 


1,431,1 


1,498.1 


135.1 


152.1 


156.1 


166.5 


174X) 


199.7 


210.8 


221.7 


1 r 227.4 


1,233.1 


1,308.1 


1 ,334.0 


1,431.9 


1 ,442.8 


1 ,456.8 


1,481.7 


132.5 


138.4 


192.0 


191.7 


219.6 


191.5 


165 8 


182.4 


65.1 


73.3 


66.7 


78.6 


83.4 


95,8 


86.8 


93.2 ± 4.5 


27.7 


33.8 


33.9 


38,8 


40.6 


46.2 


44.1 


46.0 t 2.1 


46.2 


49.3 


47.4 


52.3 


54.3 


58.4 


56.6 


58.8* 1.6 


14.0 


16.1 


16.9 


18.3 


19.3 


20.8 


20.0 


20,8 i 1.0 


33.4 


29.8 


30.7 


32.8 


32.4 


32.1 


32.6 


33.1 


64.5 


54.0 


56.7 


64.1 


60.2 


65.6 


65.5 


68,6 


17,5 


19.1 


17,6 


19.1 


19.8 


22.6 


20.2 


20.5 


58.7 


61.1 


60.6 


60.2 


63.0 


65.7 


66.0 


67.6 


30.9 


24.0 


20.4 


24.8 


22.0 


22.2 


21.3 


22.2 



1 Forecast. * Excludes intra-EC trade. "Where stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes, * Stocks data are based on differing 
marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; Includes estimated change m USSR grain stocks but not absolute level. 
? Soybean meal equivalent. * Calendar year data. T975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 1975/76, etc. 
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